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On  Saturday,  July  17,  The 
Orange  County  Register 
embarked  on  a  historic  venture 
— ^taking  the  pulse  of  its  reader- 
ship  in  the  most  direct  manner 
possible,  door-to-door. 

A  cross-departmental  force  of 
more  than  100  volunteers  fanned 
across  the  county  to  ask  what 
readers  like  and  dislike  about  the 


“Not  only  did  we  receive  a  num¬ 
ber  of  good  suggestions  on  how 
to  better  serve  readers,  we  found 
out  how  much  readers  care 
about  us,”  noted  editor  Tonnie 
Katz.  “People  seldom  call  to  say 
you  put  out  a  terrific  product,  but 
that’s  the  message  we  heard  all 
day.” 

At  The  Register,  we’re  building 
bridges  with  readers  — 
sometimes,  one-on-one. 
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/  ^  ditor  &  Publisher,  on  September  25th. 

^  will  once  again  focus  on  color  in  news¬ 
papers.  From  new  production  technologies  and 
state  of  the  art  equipment  to  the  use  of  color  in 
editorial  and  advertising,  this  section  educates 
readers  on  what’s  hot  and  what’s  not. 


Lo  reach  the  people  who  care  about 
what’s  happening  in  newspapers,  advertise 
in  Editor  &  Publisher.  To  place  an  advertisement 
in  the  Color  in  Newspapers  pullout  section, 
contact  your  local  sales  representative  or  Steven 
Towmsley,  at  21 2* 675* 4380  today.  The  September 
25th  publication  date  is  coming,  so  act  now. 
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SEPTEMBER 

8>  1  O — International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  European 
Conference,  Lillehammer,  Norway. 

9~  1  2 — Maryland'Delaware-D.C.  Press  Association  Summer  Con¬ 
vention,  Sheraton  Hotel,  Ocean  City,  Md. 

1  0“  1  2 — National  Lesbian  and  Gay  Journalists  Association  Nation¬ 
al  Conference,  Grand  Hyatt  Hotel,  New  York,  N.Y. 

1  5"  1  7 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association  Fall  Adver¬ 
tising  Conference,  Loews  Hotel,  Annapolis,  Md. 

1  5“  1  8 — National  Newspaper  Association  Convention  and  Trade 
Show,  Clarion  Hotel,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

1  8"  1  8 — Michigan  Press  Association  Display  Advertising  Confer¬ 
ence,  St.  Clair  Inn,  St.  Clair,  Mich. 

20>23 — Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Convention,  Hyatt  Re¬ 
gency  Hotel,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

23-24 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Meeting, 
Hilton  Hotel,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

23-2S — Western  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Hilton  Ho¬ 
tel,  Reno,  Nev. 

23- 26 — New  England  Newspaper  Operations  Association  Confer¬ 
ence,  Sheraton  Tara  Hotel,  Danvers,  Mass. 

29 — Newspaper  Features  Council  Meeting,  Sheraton  Society  Hill 
Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

29-10/2  — American  Association  of  Sunday  and  Feature  Editors 
Convention,  Sheraton  Society  Hill  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

29- 10/3  — New  York  Press  Association  Fall  Convention,  Otesaga 
Hotel,  Cooperstown,  N.Y. 

30- 10/2  — International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  Cen¬ 
tral  Region  Conference,  Wyndham  Hotel,  Itasca,  111. 

30-10/3  — Women  in  Communications  National  Conference  and 
Exposition,  Westin  William  Penn  Hotel,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

OCTOBER 

9- 1  3 — Advertising  Media  Credit  Executives  Association  Confer¬ 
ence,  Great  Smokies  Hilton  Hotel,  Asheville,  N.C. 

1  3- 1  6 — Society  of  Professional  journalists  National  Convention, 
Sheraton  Bal  Harbour  Resort.  Miami,  Fla. 

1  6 — National  Federation  of  Press  Women  Regional  Conference, 
University  of  Delaware,  Newark,  Del. 

2 1  -24 — Society  of  Environmental  Journalists  National  Conference, 
Duke  University,  Durham,  N.C. 

24- 26 — Inland  Press  Association  Meeting,  Inter-Continental  Ho¬ 
tel,  Chicago,  111. 

NOVEMBER 

4-6 — International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  Conference,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 

4- 6 — International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  Southern  Re¬ 
gion  Conference,  Omni  Hotel,  Richmond,  Va. 

5- 7 — International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  Eastern  Re¬ 
gion  Conference,  Hilton  Hotel,  Mystic,  Conn. 

1  4- 1  7 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Convention, 
Boca  Raton  Resort  &.  Club,  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

1 4- 1  8 — Inter  American  Press  Association  General  Assembly,  Hol¬ 
iday  Inn  Crowne  Plaza  Resort,  San  Carlos  de  Bariloche,  Argentina. 
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In  Brief _ 

Robert  Maynard  dies 

ROBERT  C.  MAYNARD,  the  first  American  black  to  own  a 
mainstream  metropolitan  newspaper  and  a  major  force  in 
bringing  more  minorities  into  newspapers,  died  of  cancer 
Aug.  17  at  his  Oakland,  Calif.,  home.  He  was  56. 

Maynard  and  his  wife,  Nancy  Hicks  Maynard,  bought  the 
Oakland  Tribune,  where  he  had  been  editor,  from  Gannett 
Inc.  in  1983.  They  published  the  paper  until  1992,  when  they 
sold  it  to  the  Alameda  Newspaper  Group. 

A  self-educated  high  school  dropout,  Maynard  was  one  of 


More  obituaries  appear  on  Page  21. 


the  first  blacks  to  crack  the  color  line  on  newspapers.  He  was 
hired  on  the  York  (Pa.)  Dispatch  in  1961  and  later  became  a 
national  correspondent  and  ombudsman  for  the  Washington 
Post.  The  former  Nieman  fellow  at  Harvard  also  wrote  a  col¬ 
umn  for  Universal  Press  Syndicate. 

In  the  early  1970s,  Maynard  and  Earl  Caldwell,  a  former 
New  York  Times  national  correspondent,  founded  the  Insti¬ 
tute  for  Journalism  Education  (IJE),  which  has  trained  more 
than  500  minority  members  for  careers  in  journalism. 

12  newspapers  to 
join  Cox  venture 

TWELVE  MORE  NEWSPAPERS  have  announced  their  in¬ 
tention  to  work  with  Cox  Enterprises  Inc.  and  BellSouth  En¬ 
terprises  Inc.  in  the  companies’  joint  effort  to  develop  a  news¬ 
paper/yellow  pages  consortium. 

They  join  eight  other  papers  that  have  agreed  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  development  and  marketing  of  a  family  of  new 
electronic  information  services  based  on  newspaper  classified 
and  telephone  book  advertising. 

The  new  papers  to  have  joined  the  effort  are  the  Tampa 
(Fla.)  Tribune,  the  Winston-Salem  (N.C.)  Journal,  the  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch,  the  Greenville  (S.C.)  News  and 
Piedmont,  the  Asheville  (N.C.)  Citizen-Times,  the  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Advertiser,  the  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  Advocate,  the  Rock 
Hill,  S.C.,  Herald,  the  Beaufort  (S.C.)  Gazette,  the  Hilton 
Head,  S.C.,  Island  Packet,  the  Anderson  (S.C.)  Independent- 
Mail  and  the  Otvensboro  (Ky.)  Messenger-Inquirer. 

Carrier  saves  burning  house,  life 

A  CARRIER  FOR  the  Daily  Republic  in  Fairfield,  Calif.,  not 
only  delivers  the  news  —  he  makes  it. 

Charles  Martell,  24,  recently  was  delivering  papers  in  near¬ 
by  Suisun  City  when  he  noticed  flames  coming  from  a  house. 
He  alerted  a  sleeping  occupant  in  the  house  who  then  dialed 
for  help. 

However,  Martell  and  the  homeowner  managed  to  extin¬ 
guish  the  blaze  before  firefighters  arrived. 

“Daily  Republic  employees  can  be  heroes  too,”  wrote  city 
editor  Rick  Jensen  in  a  column. 
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■  wMore  on  the  newspaper  handgun 
patrol. 

Clearly  the  runaway  winner  so  far 
this  year  is  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Times  —  and  last  year  too.  The  paper 
kicked  off  in  July  another  assault 
against  gun  dealers  in  Florida  and 
those  on  the  county,  state  and  federal 
levels  who  are  supposed  to  regulate 
them. 

This  year’s  opener  was  a  powerful  se¬ 
ries,  spread  all  over  Page  One  —  “No 
Questions  Asked,”  by  reporters  David 
Olinger  and  Bob  Port. 

At  the  outset,  the  paper  dispensed 
with  that  old  constitutional  bugaboo, 
the  right  to  bear  arms.  “This  series  is 
not  meant  to  debate  whether  an  hon¬ 
est  person  should  be  allowed  to  buy 
guns,”  the  paper  said.  “It  is  about  the 
thousands  of  gun  dealers  who  flout  the 
law  and  the  failure  of  government  to 
do  anything  to  stop  them.” 

What  has  inspired  St.  Pete’s  sus¬ 
tained  effort  is  the  street-killing  spree 
we  all  see  every  day  in  every  city  and 
town  in  America.  It  is  concern  No.  1 
for  99.9%  of  our  readers. 

Why  are  most  editors  so  jaundiced 
about  this  national  menace?  Why  do 
they  think  turning  over  their  front 
pages  and  metro  fronts  into  killing 
fields  is  a  sufficient  response? 

Olinger  and  Port  dug  deeper.  They 
spotlighted  dealers  in  their  community 
by  name  and  the  loopholes  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment  enforcement  system,  which 
they  call  a  “deadly  joke.”  They  rubbed 
our  noses  in  it.  Editors  take  note.  Talk 
to  your  spouse  about  guns;  to  parents 
of  teen-agers. 

Reminds  the  St.  Pete  series: 

The  number  of  guns  in  the  U.S.  has 
quadrupled  in  40  years.  Today  there 

(Winship  is  chairman  of  the  Center  for 
Foreign  Jourrudists  and  former  editor  of 
the  Boston  Globe.) 


THE  NEW  CURMUDGEON 

by  Thomas  Winship 

St.  Petersburg  Times  keeps 
the  spotlight  on  gun  dealers 


are  nearly  200  million  of  them,  nearly 
one  gun  for  every  man,  woman  and 
child. 

The  number  of  drug  dealers  keeps 
growing,  285,000  in  the  U.S.  In  Flori¬ 
da,  there  are  23  licensed  gun  dealers 
for  every  McDonald’s  hamburger  joint. 

The  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco 
and  Firearms  in  Washington  licenses 
so  many  gun  dealers  it  has  no  way  of 
keeping  track  of  them. 

It  is  easier  to  get  a  gun  dealer’s  li¬ 
cense  than  a  driver’s  license.  No  test  is 
required.  Nothing  is  required  but  $30 
for  a  three-year  license  and  an  applica¬ 
tion  form  that  can  list  a  house  or 
apartment  as  the  gun  dealer’s  business 
address. 

So  the  carnage  unfolds,  day  after 
day.  Where  is  our  creativity,  zeal  and 
sense  of  community?  Over  the  last  two 
decades,  both  the  number  of  gun  mur¬ 
ders  and  gun  dealers  has  soared.  So 
much  for  gun  control  legislation,  with 
its  “waiting  period”  clauses.  We  have 
been  on  that  schtick  for  years  and  the 
NRA  licks  us  every  time. 

St.  Pete  and  others  are  now  chasing 
the  gun  dealers.  Yet  the  killing  trail 
does  not  start  on  the  retail  level.  It  be¬ 
gins  with  the  manufacturers  of  hand¬ 
guns. 

w 

WW  ho  is  going  to  turn  the  spot¬ 
light  on  the  manufacturers?  They  are 
in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  in  many  other  states,  in 
Latin  America,  in  Europe,  Russia  and 
China,  and  then  some.  Who  are  these 
gun  producers,  who  are  their  distribut¬ 
ing  agents  and  how  do  their  goods  en¬ 
ter  the  United  States? 

Will  President  Clinton’s  new  crime 
package,  which  carries  a  ban  on  im¬ 
port  of  handguns,  become  another 
“deadly  joke”?  What  newspaper  ever 
kept  an  eye  on  the  Bureau  of  ATF?  Or 
the  Commerce  Department’s  Import 


Licensing  Procedures? 

Some  years  ago,  Newsday,  prodded 
by  then  editor  David  Laventhol,  won  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  its  heroin  trail  inves¬ 
tigation.  It  followed  the  underworld 
route  from  a  heroin  fatality  on  Long  Is¬ 
land  back  to  a  Near  East  poppy  field. 
An  investigative  idea  for  some  brave 
paper? 

w 

WW  hile  newspapers  dally,  Peter 
Goldmark,  president  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  has  cranked  up  a  project 
on  a  related  subject  —  the  global  flow 
of  weapons  of  war.  The  effort  will  both 
track  and  publicize  the  manufacture 
and  distribution  of  arms. 

Goldmark  hopes  his  initiative  will 
eventually  stimulate  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  to  undertake  monitoring  and  en¬ 
forcement  in  a  serious  way. 

For  newspapers,  creative  coverage  of 
the  gun  trail  presents  some  of  the  same 
challenges  as  environmental  coverage. 
Both  have  been  around  a  long  time 
and  thus  are  horrendously  difficult  to 
cover  in  a  fresh  and  continuing  way. 

However,  for  the  editors,  the  slaugh- 
ter-by-gunfire  plague  has  one  great  ad¬ 
vantage  over  the  environmental  story. 
We  see  the  human  toll  on  our  side¬ 
walks  everyday. 

Even  so,  a  deja  vu  attitude  on  the 
guns  crisis  stalks  most  newsrooms. 
Does  the  St.  Petersburg  Times  plan  to 
stay  with  its  long  campaign,  executive 
editor  Paul  Tash  was  asked.  “Yes  sir. 
Our  only  obstacle  is  the  common  sigh 
of  our  colleagues,  ‘What,  more  stories 
about  guns?”’ 

St.  Pete  is  an  inspiration.  Let  none 
of  us  default  on  the  story  of  this 
decade:  Death  by  handgun. 

P.S.  No  one  spoke  of  diversity  in  the 
newsroom  better  than  the  late  great 
Bob  Maynard  in  his  last  public  talk: 
“Our  goal  is  to  give  all  Americans 
front -door  access  to  the  truth.”  BE^P 
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The  HP 3000  takes  the  worry 
out  of  nmning  your  newspaper 
and  publishing  business. 

Your  sleepless  nights  are  over.  With  the 
HP 3000,  you  won’t  have  to  worry  every 
waking,  or  sleeping,  hour. 

Perhi^s  your  nightmare  is  system  fail¬ 
ure.  Rest  assured,  the  HP  3000  delivers 
uptime  of  nearly  100%.  But  in  the 
unlikely  event  of  system  failure, 
data  recovery  will  automatically 
occur  within  minutes.  With 
complete  data  integrity. 


Maybe  you  toss  and  turn,  worrying  about 
rising  costs.  The  easy-to-use  HP 3000  tow¬ 
ers  overall  costs  by  reducing  MIS  staffirrg 
requirements  by  up  to  50%.  What’s  more, 
many  companies  have  found  that  they  can 
purchase  an  HP  3000  for  only  a  fraction 
of  the  cost  of  a  comparable  mainframe. 

'The  HP 3000  supports  anywhere  from  two 
to  two  thousand  users  in  a  distributed 
envirorunent  or  dedicated  data  center, 
i  And  it  interoperates  with  over  thirty 
different  computer  families-from  PCs 
to  mainframes. 


Beyond  this,  the  HP 3000  runs  all  the 
premier  applications.  Including  many 
previously  available  ordy  for  main¬ 
frames.  It’s  no  wonder  leading  news- 
pjqrer  and  publishing  companies  rely 
on  the  HP 3000. 

If  this  sounds  like  adream  cometrue, 
call  1-800-637-7740,  Ext  7651  for  more 
information.  You’ll  truly  sleep  better. 
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Book  burning 

WE  HAVE  AMBIVALENT  feelings  about  the  recent  Supreme  Court  decision 
saying  the  government  did  not  violate  the  First  Amendment  when  it  seized  and 
destroyed  materials  from  an  adult  bookstore  whose  owner  had  been  convicted 
of  obscenity  and  racketeering  charges. 

The  case  began  in  1989  when  Ferris  Alexander  —  who  sold  pornographic 
materials  through  13  retail  stores  he  owned  —  was  convicted  of  17  “substantive 
obscenity  offenses”  and  three  offenses  under  the  federal  Racketeer  Influenced, 
and  Corrupt  Organizations  Act  (RICO).  The  U.S.  District  Court  of  Minnesota 
not  only  sent  Alexander  to  prison  but  under  the  RICO  statute,  ordered  him  to 
forfeit  his  wholesale  and  retail  business.  The  Supreme  Court  upheld  that  deci¬ 
sion  5-4. 

We  despise  pornography  and  those  who  deal  in  it.  But  we  despise  book  burn¬ 
ing  even  more. 

The  majority  of  the  court  explained  its  position  that  the  forfeiture  order  “im¬ 
poses  no  legal  impediment  to  —  no  prior  restraint  on  —  petitioner’s  ability  to 
engage  in  any  expressive  activity  he  chooses.  He  is  perfectly  free  to  open  an 
adult  bookstore  or  otherwise  engage  in  the  production  and  distribution  of  erot¬ 
ic  materials:  he  just  cannot  finance  these  enterprises  with  assets  derived  from 
his  prior  racketeering  offenses.” 

We  are  persuaded  more,  however,  by  the  stirring  dissent  read  aloud  by  Jus¬ 
tice  Anthony  Kennedy  who  said  that  “under  the  principle  the  Court  adopts, 
any  bookstore  or  press  enterprise  could  be  forfeited  as  punishment  for  even  a 
single  obscenity  conviction.” 

Kennedy  said,  “Until  now,  I  thought  one  could  browse  through  any  book  or 
film  store  in  the  United  States  without  fear  that  the  proprietor  had  chosen 
each  item  to  avoid  risk  to  the  whole  inventory  and  indeed  to  the  business  it¬ 
self.  This  ominous,  onerous  threat  undermines  free  speech  and  press  principles 
essential  to  our  personal  freedom. 

“What  is  at  work  in  this  case  is  not  the  power  to  punish  an  individual  for  his 
past  transgressions  but  the  authority  to  suppress  a  particular  class  of  disfavored 
speech.  The  forfeiture  provisions  accomplish  this  in  a  direct  way  by  threaten¬ 
ing  all  who  engage  in  the  business  of  distributing  adult  or  sexually  explicit  ma¬ 
terials  with  the  same  disabling  measures.” 

We  believe,  as  Kennedy  does,  that  independence  of  speech  and  press  can  be 
just  as  compromised  by  the  threat  of  official  intervention  as  by  the  fact  of  it. 
This  “abandonment  of  fundamental  First  Amendment  principles,”  as  Kennedy 
says,  sets  a  horrible  precedent. 


A  job  weather  vane 

AS  AN  INDICATOR  of  the  job  market  at  the  nation’s  newspapers,  the  E&P 
help-wanted  classified  ads  are  a  pretty  good  weather  vane. 

One  year  ago,  these  ads,  placed  mostly  by  newspapers  looking  for  qualified 
employees,  occupied  slightly  more  than  11  columns  per  issue.  Today,  they  ac¬ 
count  for  a  little  more  than  20  columns  per  issue. 

The  ads  are  a  good  barometer,  also,  of  the  economic  state  of  the  industry. 
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Viewpoint _ 

Importance  of  public  records 
should  not  be  overlooked 


by  Sue  Horton 

WHEN  AN  APARTMENT  building 
burned  to  the  ground,  killing  10  people 
near  downtown  Los  Angeles  last  May, 
the  local  media  covered  the  story  ex¬ 
tensively. 

One  television  station  abandoned 
all  other  news  coverage  in  order  to 
bring  viewers  live  reporting  of  the  un¬ 
folding  tragedy.  The  stories  generated 
by  the  fire  were  dramatic  and  well- 
written  but  it  was  not  until  the  next 
day  that  one  newspaper  really  took  the 
reporting  lead. 

While  other  media  moved  on  to  the 
next  local  disaster,  Los  Angeles  Times 

(Horton  is  a  journalism  professor  at  the 
University  of  Southern  California.) 


Newspaperdom» 

50  YiARS  AGO  .  .  .  Robert 
McLean,  president  of  the  Associat¬ 
ed  Press  and  the  Philadelphia  Bui' 
letin,  returning  from  six  weeks  in 
England,  said  he  was  impressed  with 
the  solidarity  of  the  Allied  forces 
but  warned  against  overoptimism. 
He  doubted  that  victory  could  be 
obtained  by  bombing  alone. 

SECRETARY  OF  STATE  Cordell 
Hull  lashed  out  at  columnist  Drew 
Pearson  for  stating  on  radio  and  in 
the  press  that  high  officials  in  the 
State  Department  are  opposed  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  wish  that  it 
be  bled  white.  He  branded  the 
statements  as  “monstrous  and  dia¬ 
bolical.”  President  Roosevelt  backed 
up  Hull  by  labeling  Pearson  a 
chronic  liar.  Pearson  commented  he 
was  “complimented  to  join  the  long 
list  of  newspapermen  whom  the 
President  has  attacked.” 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
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editor  Tim  Reiterman  dispatched  re¬ 
porter  Claire  Spiegel  to  sift,  in  a  figura¬ 
tive  sense,  through  the  ashes.  Spiegel, 
one  of  the  paper’s  best  investigative  re¬ 
porters,  was  told  to  follow  any  paper 
trail  that  could  help  readers  better  un¬ 
derstand  the  tragedy. 

At  the  city’s  Building  and  Safety  De¬ 
partment,  she  reviewed  inspection  re¬ 
ports  that  detailed  the  building’s  nu¬ 
merous  code  violations  over  a  period 
of  years. 

At  the  fire  department,  going  on 
leads  the  fire  chief  had  given  at  a  press 
conference,  she  discovered  that  in  the 
wake  of  two  recent  fires  and  a  long¬ 
standing  pattern  of  serious  fire  code  vi¬ 
olations,  the  building’s  owner  had  been 
ordered  to  put  into  place  a  24'hour  fire 
watch  until  corrections  were  made. 

The  owner  did  not  comply  and  the 
department  failed  to  enforce  its  order. 

With  good  reporting,  a  solid  knowl¬ 
edge  of  public  records  and  encourage¬ 
ment  from  her  editor,  Spiegel  was  able 
to  inform  readers  that  the  apartment 
fire  was  more  than  just  another  big- 
city  tragedy. 

“We  were  able  to  put  a  single  occur¬ 
rence  into  a  much  broader  context,” 
Spiegel  observed. 

Public  records  have  long  provided 
the  underpinnings  for  some  of  the 
country’s  best  investigative  reporting. 
They  are  often  ignored,  however,  by 
reporters  covering  the  bread-and-but¬ 
ter  daily  stories. 

As  the  Times  example  demonstrates, 
it  often  takes  an  editor  overseeing  re¬ 
porters’  efforts  to  ensure  that  impor¬ 
tant  stones  are  not  left  unturned  in  the 
search  for  full  and  accurate  stories. 

“Editors  need  to  encourage  reporters 
to  take  that  extra  step,”  Reiterman 
pointed  out.  “Often  it’s  just  asking  the 
question  of  whether  we’ve  looked  at 
this  or  that  document.” 

Editors  and  reporters  are  often  over¬ 
whelmed  by  the  sheer  volume  of  public 
records  available.  Each  story  has  its 
own  particular  paper  trail,  which  can 
include  everything  from  OSHA  reports 
to  workers’  compensation  evaluations 
to  corporation  records.  However,  edi¬ 


tors  can  get  much  better  stories  from 
their  reporters  if  they  encourage  them 
to  check  for  three  simple  things  when¬ 
ever  relevant  —  civil  lawsuits  (includ¬ 
ing  divorces),  property  tax  rolls  (which 
show  what  property  a  person  owns  and 
how  much  it  is  worth)  and  the  crimi¬ 
nal  courts’  indexes  (which  reveal  prior 
prosecutions). 

Here  are  some  examples  of  times 
when  checking  these  records  can  make 
a  big  difference: 

•  When  a  candidate  announces  for 
office,  most  reporters  routinely  review 
campaign  documents,  but  editors 
should  also  encourage  a  thorough 
search  of  court  and  property  records. 

The  mayor  of  a  small  California  city 
was  found  to  be  regularly  double¬ 
billing  his  travel  expenses  only  after  a 
reporter  had  thoroughly  examined 
records  filed  in  connection  with  his  di¬ 
vorce  suit.  Property  records  give  in¬ 
sight  into  the  candidate’s  personal 
wealth.  Any  rental  properties  should 
also  be  checked  for  code  violations. 

•  When  an  arrest  is  the  subject  of  a 
story,  reporters  should  be  encouraged 
to  go  through  all  civil  and  criminal  in¬ 
dexes  to  locate  past  problems  or 
scrapes  with  the  law. 

Several  years  ago,  when  I  was  cover¬ 
ing  the  trial  of  a  young  man  accused  of 
killing  his  father,  I  spent  one  lunch 
break  reading  through  the  boy’s  par¬ 
ents’  divorce  suit.  In  it,  I  found  a  letter 
from  the  boy’s  psychologist  to  the  fa¬ 
ther  which  read  in  part,  “You  are  in 
[danger  of]  potential  loss  of  life  and 
property  from  your  son  ....  I  consider 
this  to  be  a  warning  according  to  the 
requirements  of  the  California  legal 
system  to  an  endangered  person.”  The 
letter  had  been  written  four  years  be¬ 
fore  the  murder  and,  at  the  time  I 
came  across  it,  had  not  been  uncov¬ 
ered  either  by  law  enforcement  or  by 
the  dozen  or  more  reporters  covering 
the  story. 

•  When  profiling  an  innovative 

businessman,  a  quick  check  of  lawsuits 
and  corporations  records  can  save  em¬ 
barrassment.  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
looked  quite  foolish  some  years  ago 
when  it  ran  a  glowing  profile  of  a  busi¬ 
nessman  who  was  raising  money  from 
foreign  investors,  ostensibly  to  build 
housing  developments  in  California. 
Shortly  after  the  article’s  appearance, 
the  man  was  facing  federal  fraud 
charges.  If  the  Journal  reporter  had 
done  a  routine  check  of  lawsuits  before 
writing  the  story,  he  would  have  real¬ 
ized  that  the  company  had  serious 
problems.  BE^P 
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Enough  W  ith 
Technology 

Photo  editors  call  for  renewed  concentration  on  picture  content 


by  Steve  Dozier 

PICTURE  CONTENT  AND  people 
management  should  soon  re-emerge 
over  technical  de\  elopment  on  photo¬ 
journalism’s  front  burner,  a  group  of 
elite  photo  editors  said  after  a  recent 
meeting  in  Detroit. 

“The  message  is  that  it’s  OK  to  talk 
about  people  and  content  again,” 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor  Gary  Haynes  concluded  af¬ 
ter  participating  in  the  informal  gath¬ 
ering  of  23  picture  editors  from  some  of 
America’s  largest  and  best  newspapers. 

“We’ve  been  so  hung  up  on  technol¬ 
ogy  that  we  need  to  put  a  whole  hu¬ 
man  feeling  on  it,”  Miami  Herald  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor  Steve  Rice  said. 

“It’s  OK  again  to  talk  about  how  to 
manage  the  staff,”  Detroit  News  direc¬ 
tor  of  photography  Tom  Hardin  said. 

Hardin  said  that  since  1987,  photo 
editors  have  been  bombarded  with  the 
introduction  of  computer  technology 
into  darkrooms,  cameras  and  news¬ 
room  picture  desks. 

“We’ve  got  to  remind  everyone  that 
it’s  about  photography  and  photojour¬ 
nalism,”  Los  Angeles  Times  director  of 
photography  Larry  Armstrong  said. 

“If  we  don’t  have  a  vision,  we’re  go¬ 
ing  to  be  like  George  Bush,”  Knight- 
Ridder/Tribune  photo  director  Charles 
Borst  said. 

The  group  functioned  as  a  loosely 
defined  “support  group”  with  a  sched¬ 
ule  of  speakers  but  mainly  there  was 
time  to  talk  and  exchange  ideas  in  an 
“intimate”  atmosphere. 


(Dozier  is  a  former  photo  editor  who 
teaches  photojournalism  and 
newswriting  at  the  University  of 
Kentucky.) 


“I  perceive  a  need  for  people  to 
come  together  who  have  common  con¬ 
cerns  and  the  need  to  do  it  in  an  envi¬ 
ronment  where  they  can  talk.  There  is 
no  name  [for  the  group]  and  there  are 
no  dues,”  Newsday  director  of  photog¬ 
raphy  Jim  Dooley  said. 

The  group  “came  together  in  a  non¬ 
threatening  atmosphere  of  their  peers,” 
Dooley  said.  He  and  Hardin  assisted 


Detroit  Free  Press  director  of  photogra¬ 
phy  Mike  Smith  in  organizing  the 
event. 

“We’ve  got  to  stop  being  victims,” 
Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  Sun-Sentinel  di¬ 
rector  of  photography  John  Glenn  ob¬ 
served. 

Participants  spent  time  in  break-out 
discussion  groups.  They  listened  to 
several  photographers  problem-solve, 
they  heard  an  AT&T  executive  discuss 
his  company’s  change  and  saw  two  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  “newspapers  of  the  future.” 

In  the  break-out  groups,  each  devel¬ 
oped  a  topic  and  discussed  solutions. 
Cross-training,  diversity,  staff  motiva¬ 
tion,  people  management  and  manag¬ 
ing  technology  were  discussed. 

Moving  control  of  the  engraving  de¬ 
partment  into  photo  “gave  us  addition¬ 
al  work  force  to  help  us  with  the  com¬ 
ing  digital  world,”  Dallas  Morning 
News  assistant  managing  editor 
John  Davidson  said. 


“Does  photo  take  on  production,  or 
do  we  go  for  the  content?”  Hardin 
asked  later. 

“By  default  we  have  become  produc¬ 
tion  departments.  One  of  the  things 
that  suffers  is  content,”  Haynes  said. 

“This  transition  that  we  thought 
would  take  a  couple  of  months  has  tak¬ 
en  a  couple  of  years,”  Dallas  Morning 
News  photo  editor  Robert  Hart  said. 


We  need  to  “improve  minority  cov¬ 
erage”  and  “talk  to  non-readers,”  said 
Glenn. 

In  one  session,  three  photographers 
talked  among  themselves  in  front  of 
the  group.  “They  forget  what  it’s  like  to 
be  still  shooting,”  Detroit  Free  Press  se¬ 
nior  staff  photographer  Pauline  Lubens 
said  of  the  editors. 

“There  has  to  be  a  way  to  climb  a 
ladder  to  success  without  giving  up 
shooting,”  Lubens  said,  adding,  “It’s 
kind  of  sad  to  think  that  the  only  way 
to  move  up  is  to  move  out  .  .  .  into 
[electronic]  editing.” 

“It  doesn’t  feel  like  I  thought  it 
would,”  Lubens  said  of  her  midcareer 
position. 

Many  editors  felt  that  “listening  in” 
on  photographer  dialogue  was  a  helpful 
way  to  get  issues  expressed  and  dis¬ 
cussed.  Several  planned  to  use  the 
technique  at  their  own  newspapers  to 
“develop  dialogue.”  (Continues) 


“There  has  to  be  a  way  to  climb  a  ladder 
to  success  without  giving  up  shooting,”  Lubens 
said,  adding,  “It’s  kind  of  sad  to  think  that  the 
only  way  to  move  up  is  to  move  out .  .  .  into 
[electronic]  editing.” 


Cathleen  Black  will  be  back 
for  another  year  as  NAA  head 


“Hearing  the  photographers  brought 
it  back  home,”  Dooley  said. 

Los  Angeles  Times  deputy  managing 
editor  Terry  Schwadron  also  discussed 
industry  change  with  the  group. 

“I  think  there  is  a  revolution  going 
on,”  he  said.  “We  have  an  amazing 
chance  to  blow  it  big  time.” 

The  newspaper  industry  is  “probably 
the  worst  business”  when  it  comes  to 
research  and  development.  “Shoe  com¬ 
panies  do  better,”  he  said. 

“In  the  end,  1  think  this  is  about 
editing,  creating  paths  out  of  chaos  .  .  . 
this  ain’t  beyond  our  scope,”  he  said. 

Schwadron  said  “an  unlimited  op¬ 
portunity”  results  from  new  electronic 
development.  “You  may  be  among  the 
few  people  .  .  .  who  can  see  the  kinds 
of  possibilities  that  these  things  have.” 

AT&T  public  relations  division 
manager  Mark  Trierweiler  talked  about 
managing  during  AT&T’s  “difficult” 
change  the  last  decade. 

“You  are  going  to  go  head  to  head 
with  people  who  want  to  get  into  your 
game,”  Trierweiler  said.  “It’s  either  a 
problem  that  you  are  afraid  of  or  an 
opportunity.” 

Trierweiler  urged  editors  to  “live 
your  own  values,”  keep  a  journal,  have 
“upward  appraisals”  from  staff  of  editor 
performance  and  “act  like  a  coach.” 

Do  not  “bog”  staff  members  down 
but  “hold  them  accountable,”  he  said, 
urging  editors  to  “provide  constant 
feedback.” 

Knight-Ridder’s  Roger  Fidler  spoke 
to  the  group  about  change  as  he  ex¬ 
plained  his  “flat  panel  newspaper”  the¬ 
ory.  “Newspapers  are  in  a  much  better 
position  than  most  of  us  realize  to 
move  into  the  next  century.  This  does 
not  have  to  be  a  paper  product. 

“We’ll  probably  need  more  editors, 
photographers  and  artists  than  we 
need  today,”  Fidler  added.  “What  is 
needed  is  more  openness  and  willing¬ 
ness  to  expand.” 

Smith,  who  worked  for  several 
months  arranging  the  event,  said  he 
hoped  the  meetings  would  provide  “a 
slightly  different  concept  of  what 
change  is.” 

“We  could  go  sell  insurance  but 
most  of  us  don’t  want  to  do  that,” 
Smith  said,  urging  photo  editors  to  use 
change  “to  make  us  better.”  He  also 
urged  participants  to  “continue  the 
conversations  after  we  leave  here.” 

“It’s  a  tough  time  for  me  right  now,” 
one  photo  editor  said. 

“It’s  a  tough  time  for  all  of  us  right 
now,”  replied  another. 
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by  Debra  Qersh 

CATHLEEN  BLACK  IS  in  for  anoth¬ 
er  year  as  president  and  CEO  of  the 
Newspaper  Association  of  America, 
but  the  Wall  Street  Journal  is  out  as  a 
member. 

Black’s  three-year  contract,  slated  to 
expire  next  June,  was  extended  into 
1995  by  the  NAA  board  at  its  annual 
meeting  in  Boston,  according  to  chair¬ 
man  Donald  E.  Newhouse,  president  of 
Advance  Publications  Inc. 

Newhouse  said  the  contract  exten¬ 
sion  “obviously  speaks  for  itself”  and 
the  board  was  pleased  with  the  “com¬ 
petent  and  creative  and  energetic  job” 
Black  has  been  doing. 

When  asked  why  Black’s  contract 
was  extended  for  a  year  rather  than  for 
a  longer  period,  Newhouse  explained 
the  board  felt  this  would  be  a  more  or¬ 
derly  process. 

In  an  unrelated  development,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  has  joined  10  small- 
er-circulation  papers  in  resigning  its 
membership  in  the  NAA  following  the 
implementation  of  a  new  dues  struc¬ 
ture  that  went  into  effect  June  1. 

The  Journal  decided  to  withdraw  a 
year  ago,  when  the  various  industry  as¬ 
sociations  merged  to  form  the  NAA, 
but  held  off  because  announcing  the 
decision  then  would  not  have  been 
very  “politic,”  according  to  Roger  May, 
director  of  corporate  relations  for 
Dow  Jones  &  Co.,  which  publishes  the 
Journal. 

May  noted  that  while  the  Journal  is 
a  national  publication  specializing  in 
business  news,  the  NAA’s  focus  is  on 
metropolitan  and  small  newspapers, 
which  provided  “less  benefit  to  the 
Wall  Street  Journal.” 

Further,  the  Journal’s  withdrawal 
had  nothing  to  do  with  Dow  Jones’  ag¬ 
gressive  moves  into  telecommunica¬ 
tions  partnerships  with  regional  Bell 
operating  companies.  May  said.  The 
NAA  has  made  a  priority  of  lobbying 
against  RBOC  entry  into  information 
services  and  other  areas. 

The  Dow  Jones  subsidiary  Ottaway 
Newspapers,  which  includes  21  gener¬ 
al-interest  papers,  remains  an  NAA 
member. 

While  neither  NAA  nor  the  Journal 
would  discuss  the  specifics  of  the  news¬ 


Cathleen  Black 


paper’s  dues,  its  resignation  comes  in 
the  face  of  a  “significant”  increase. 

June  1,  the  day  of  the  Journal’s  resig¬ 
nation,  the  first  of  a  two-part  restruc¬ 
turing  of  NAA  member  dues  went  into 
effect,  explained  Nancy  Jones,  NAA 
director  of  public  affairs. 

During  the  first  post-merger  year, 
members  paid  the  same  dues  as  they 
had  to  the  combined  associations.  In 
the  second  year,  which  began  June  1, 
the  first  phase  of  the  new  dues  struc¬ 
ture  went  into  effect.  The  second 
phase  is  slated  for  introduction  next 
spring. 

Jones  declined  to  be  more  specific 
than  to  say  the  Journal’s  dues  increase 
was  “significant.”  Under  the  old  dues 
structure  for  the  now-defunct  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
dues  were  capped  at  about  $100,000. 

Whether  a  member’s  dues  increased 
June  1  depended  on  which  of  the  now- 
defunct  organizations  it  belonged  to 
before  the  merger. 

For  example,  Jones  explained,  if  a 
paper  belonged  to  only  AN  PA  and  not 
the  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau  or 
one  of  the  fraternal  organizations  en¬ 
veloped  in  the  merger,  its  dues  would 
be  much  higher. 

If  a  paper  belonged  to  ANPA  and 
NAB  and  the  other  organizations,  its 
dues  would  likely  go  down. 

(See  Black  on  page  35) 
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Relentless  Criticism 

Sixteen  months  after  the  Los  Angeles  riots, 
coverage  by  the  local  media  continues  to  be  blasted 


by  M.L.  Stein 

SIXTEEN  MONTHS  AFTER  the  Los 
Angeles  riots,  local  media  continue  to 
be  blasted  for  their  coverage  of  the 
event  and  its  aftermath. 

Most  of  the  criticism  is  directed  at 
television  but  newspapers  are  taking  a 
great  deal  of  heat  from  the  public, 
community  leaders,  activists  and  mi¬ 
nority  journalists. 

Figuratively,  the  fires  were  again 
fanned  at  the  Los  Angeles  convention 
of  the  Asian  American  Journalists  As¬ 
sociation. 

At  a  panel  on  the  subject  titled 
“Can  We  All  Get  Along?”  Los  Angeles 
Police  Commissioner  Jesse  Brewer,  a 
former  top  cop,  cautioned  the  media 
against  relying  on  inflammatory 
spokespeople  in  the  minority  commu¬ 
nities  in  covering  civil  disturbances. 

“We  are  not  monolithic,”  said  Brew¬ 
er,  who  is  black.  “You  are  often  getting 
statements  from  some  very  provoca¬ 
tive,  very  volatile  people  who  spit 
venom  every  time  they  open  their 
mouths.” 

Brewer  said  he  would  like  to  see 
“equal  time”  given  to  more  representa¬ 
tive  leaders  in  the  minority  communi¬ 
ties. 

Ed  Chang,  a  Korean-born  professor 
at  the  University  of  California,  River¬ 
side,  objected  to  what  he  alleged  was 
the  media’s  habit  of  depicting  “gun-tot¬ 
ing”  Koreans  in  writing  about  the  ten¬ 
sions  between  blacks  and  Koreans. 

Chang  noted  that  gun  sales  tripled 
after  the  riots  “but  all  your  focus  has 
been  on  Koreans  arming  themselves, 
not  on  the  fact  that  many  other  people 
are  buying  guns.” 

The  panelist  also  faulted  the  media 
for  making  Koreans  look  “stupid”  in  in¬ 
terviews  because  many  of  them  cannot 
express  themselves  well  in  English.  He 
urged  newspapers  and  broadcast  sta¬ 
tions  to  send  interpreters  along  with 
their  reporters. 

Ramona  Ripston,  director  of  the 
Southern  California  office  of  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  was  a 
bit  kinder  to  the  media,  saying  they 


Los  Angeles  Times  editor  Shelby  Coffey 
III,  a  panelist  at  the  conference, 
continued  to  defend  his  newspaper's 
coverage. 


cannot  be  blamed  for  other  factors 
causing  racial  animosity  such  as  the 
city’s  high  jobless  rate. 

“When  people  are  competing  for 
scarce  resources,  there  are  problems,” 
she  said.  Ripston  praised  the  Los  An¬ 


geles  Times  for  its  comprehensive,  post¬ 
riot  analysis  of  the  last  year’s  outbreak, 
calling  the  series  “magnificent.” 

This  was  one  of  the  few  rewarding 
moments  in  the  evening  for  Times  edi¬ 
tor  Shelby  Coffey  III  who,  with  Jeff 
Wald,  executive  editor  of  news  pro¬ 
gramming  for  KCOP-TV,  represented 
the  media  on  the  panel. 

Even  Ripston  fired  a  few  rounds  at 
the  press.  She  criticized  reporters  for 
having  a  “mind-set”  when  covering 


ethnic  communities.  “They  know  what 
they  want  to  say  before  they  go  out 
there  and  if  they  don’t  hear  what  they 
want  to,  it  won’t  be  reported,”  she 
charged. 

Ripston  also  chided  the  Times  for 
failing  to  tell  readers  that  the  “Rebuild 
L.A.”  project  was  a  “sham.” 

“It  wasn’t  going  to  work  and  it  has 
not  worked  but  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
fed  into  it,”  she  said  of  the  project, 
which  has  produced  few  results. 

Smiling,  Coffey  retorted  that  Rip¬ 
ston  was  “listening  too  much”  to  right- 
wing  commentator  Rush  Limbaugh. 
He  said  the  Times’  “Voices”  column 
has  provided  an  outlet  for  a  wide  vari¬ 
ety  of  viewpoints  from  people  who  usu¬ 
ally  do  not  appear  on  the  op-ed  page 
and  who  have  skewered  “Rebuild  L.A.” 

Coffey  also  defended  the  paper’s 
coverage  of  the  project,  calling  it  fair 
and  balanced. 

Another  panelist,  Jorge  Mancillas, 
director  of  the  Latino  Merchants  Asso¬ 
ciation,  said  the  media  should  have 
sounded  the  alarm  that  “Rebuild  L.A.,” 
a  privately  financed  venture,  was 
doomed  to  failure  without  financial 
support  from  local,  state  and  federal 
governments. 

“We  don’t  always  follow  a  story  as  we 
should,”  Wald  conceded. 

Carol  Anderson  of  the  Gay  and  Les¬ 


bian  Alliance  Against  Defamation 
scored  the  Times  for  not  distributing 
its  City  Times  section  beyond  the  in¬ 
ner  city.  The  weekly  section  was 
launched  following  the  riots  in  the 
wake  of  complaints  that  achievements 
and  ordinary  news  from  the  minority 
communities  were  not  being  played  in 
the  paper. 

In  not  including  City  Times  in  the 


Smiling,  Coffey  retorted  that  Ripston  was 
“listening  too  much”  to  right-wing  commentator 
Rush  Limbaugh. 
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Reviled  Proposal 
Toned  Down 

Uniform  Defamation  Act  draft  is  replaced  with  a 
version  that  is  much  easier  for  the  media  to  live  with 


by  Debra  Qersh 

REVILED  AS  ONE  of  the  greatest 
modern  dangers  to  American  media, 
the  Uniform  Defamation  Act  is  no 
more. 

In  its  place  stands  the  Uniform  Cor¬ 
rection  or  Clarification  of  Defamation 
Act,  a  toned-down  version  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  law  for  redress  of  grievances 
against  the  media. 

Although  the  penultimate  version  of 
the  correction  act  —  the  last  draft  by 
the  committee  before  presentation  to 
the  entire  National  Conference  of 
Commissioners  on  Uniform  State  Laws 
—  was  not  supported  by  newspaper  as¬ 
sociations,  they  dropped  their  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  final  draft  after  securing 


certain  procedural  agreements  from 
the  commissioners. 

“We  never  actually  supported  it;  we 
became  less  active  in  our  opposition,” 
explained  Rene  R  Milam,  director  of 
legal  affairs  for  the  Newspaper  Associ¬ 
ation  of  America. 

“The  main  reason  we  withdrew  our 
active  opposition  was  because  of  addi¬ 
tional  assurances  by  the  commissioners 
that  we  would  have  an  opportunity  to 
control  the  introduction  of  the  statute 
at  the  state  level,”  Milam  said,  adding 
that  media  organizations  likely  will  be 
part  of  a  legislative  oversight  commit¬ 
tee.  Among  the  tasks  of  that  commit¬ 
tee,  which  has  not  yet  been  formalized, 
will  be  determining  in  which  states  to 
introduce  or  avoid  introducing  the  act. 


“You  can’t  say  we  oppose  it  or  sup¬ 
port  it,”  she  noted.  “It’s  done  now.  It’s 
moot  to  discuss  our  feeling  on  the  mer¬ 
its.  There  are  some  good  points.  We 
were  told  by  our  members  that  this 
draft  may  improve  existing  law  in  some 
states.” 

Nevertheless,  Milam,  like  many  oth¬ 
ers  who  opposed  the  early  drafts  of  the 
Uniform  Defamation  Act,  said  this 
version  is  much  easier  to  live  with. 

“When  the  commissioners  aban¬ 
doned  the  defamation  act  for  a  more 
limited  act,  at  that  point,  even  media 
groups’  views  became  more  divergent, 
where  there  had  been  a  uniform  block 
of  opposition,”  Milam  pointed  out. 

The  National  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion,  which  had  opposed  earlier  ver- 


The  Uniform  Correction  or 
Clarification  of  Defamation  Act 


Section  1.  Definitions.  In  this  [Act]: 

(1 )  “Defamatory”  means  tending  to  harm  reputation. 

(2)  “Person”  means  an  individual,  corporation,  business 
trust,  estate,  trust,  partnership,  association,  joint  venture,  or 
other  legal  or  commercial  entity,  but  does  not  include  a  gov¬ 
ernment  or  governmental  subdivision,  agency,  or  instrumen¬ 
tality. 

(3)  “Economic  loss”  means  special,  pecuniary  loss  caused 
by  the  publication. 

Section  2.  Requests  for  Correction  or  Clarification. 

(a)  A  person  may  not  maintain  an  action  for  defama¬ 
tion  unless  the  person  has  made  a  timely  and  adequate  re¬ 
quest  for  correction  or  clarification  from  the  defendant  or 
unless  the  defendant  has  made  a  correction  or  clarification. 

(b)  A  request  for  correction  or  clarification  is  timely 
if  it  is  made  within  the  period  of  limitation  for  defamation 
actions,  but  a  person  who,  within  90  days  after  knowledge  of 
publication,  fails  to  make  a  good  faith  attempt  to  request  a 
correction  or  clarification  may  recover  only  provable  eco¬ 
nomic  loss. 

(c)  A  request  for  clarification  is  adequate  if  it: 


(1)  is  made  in  writing  and  reasonably  identifies  the  per¬ 
son  making  the  request; 

(2)  specifies  with  particularity  the  statement  alleged  to 
be  false  and  defamatory  and,  to  the  extent  known,  the  time 
and  place  of  publication; 

(3)  states  the  alleged  defamatory  meaning; 

(4)  specifies  the  circumstances  that  give  rise  to  the 
defamatory  meaning  if  that  meaning  arises  from  other  than 
the  express  language  of  the  publication;  and 

(5)  states  that  the  alleged  defamatory  meaning  is  false. 

(d)  If  an  adequate  request  has  not  been  previously 
made,  service  of  a  [summons  and  complaint]  stating  a  [claim 
for  relief]  for  defamation  and  containing  the  information  re¬ 
quired  in  subsection  (c)  constitutes  an  adequate  request  for 
correction  or  clarification. 

(e)  The  period  of  limitation  for  a  defamation  action 
is  tolled  during  the  period  in  Section  5(a)  for  responding  to 
a  request  for  correction  or  clarification. 

Section  3.  Disclosure  of  Evidence  of  Falsity. 

(a)  A  publisher  may  ask  that  a  person  requesting  a 
correction  or  clarification  disclose  reasonably  available  in- 
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sions  of  the  act,  also  voiced  its  support 
for  the  final  draft  on  the  basis  of  the 
procedural  oversight  guarantees. 

NNA  found  its  concerns  about  po¬ 
tential  amendments  introduced  in  the 
state  legislatures  allayed  by  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  legislative  oversight  com¬ 
mittee. 

“We  wanted  the  conference  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  legislation  affecting 
newspapers  rarely  lends  itself  to 
straightforward,  objective  discussion,” 
said  NNA  president  and  CEO  Tonda  F. 
Rush  in  a  statement.  “Because  elected 
officials  often  have  passionate  opinions 
about  the  way  they  are  covered  in  the 
press,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  for  them 
to  accept  the  need  for  editorial  free¬ 
dom.  Libel  legislation  in  many  state 
legislatures  is  fraught  with  hazards  for 
newspapers,  no  matter  how  well-in¬ 
tended  the  legislation.” 

Noting  that  the  NNA  did  not  op¬ 
pose  the  substance  of  the  correction 
act,  it  pointed  out  that  in  some  states, 
it  would  provide  an  incentive  for  plain¬ 
tiffs  and  publishers  to  correct  errors 
rather  than  face  expensive  and  time- 
consuming  litigation. 

“This  proposal,  as  passed  by  the 
conference,  would  actually  help  many 
newspapers  deal  with  plain  old  mis¬ 
takes,  rather  than  face  the  harassment 
of  litigation,”  Rush’s  statement  noted, 
pointing  out  that  the  drafters  did  a 


good  job  developing  a  balanced  pro¬ 
posal. 

“Now,  our  job  is  to  be  sure  the  over¬ 
sight  committee  does  its  job  properly.  If 
this  act  gets  chewed  up  in  state  legisla¬ 
tures,  we  will  be  back  to  the  confer¬ 
ence  very  quickly  for  reconsideration,” 
she  added. 

If  enacted  as  planned,  it  should  take 
less  time  to  resolve  a  defamation  claim 


than  it  did  to  finish  the  uniform  act 
that  would  set  the  framework  for  such 
resolutions. 

The  act  came  to  life  a  few  years  ago 
as  the  Uniform  Defamation  Act,  a 
complex  and  multileveled  approach  to 
reforming  libel  law  across  the  country. 

The  defamation  act  included  actions 
for  vindication  that  would  have  al¬ 
lowed  adjudication  on  the  falsity  of  an 
assertion  in  exchange  for  the  right  to 
monetary  damages.  The  impetus  be¬ 
hind  this  was  the  idea  that  many  liti¬ 
gants  were  more  interested  in  vindica¬ 
tion  than  money. 


Called  “truth  trials”  by  some  ob¬ 
servers,  the  defamation  act  was  op¬ 
posed  by  the  media  and  their  support¬ 
ers  across  the  board. 

Harsh  opposition  to  the  defamation 
act  came  to  a  head  a  year  ago  during 
hearings  in  Washington  (E&P,  Oct. 
24,  1992,  P.  18). 

Following  those  hearings,  more 
drafts  were  crafted  with  sections 


dropped,  others  clarified  and  some  re¬ 
worked  so  they  could  stand  alone  if 
necessary. 

Eventually,  the  drafting  committee 
formulated  the  Uniform  Correction  or 
Clarification  of  Defamation  Act, 
which  took  the  correction  or  clarifica¬ 
tion  sections  from  the  original  act  and 
fleshed  them  out  to  stand  alone  (E&P, 
July  3,  P.  11). 

The  Uniform  Correction  or  Clarifi¬ 
cation  of  Defamation  Act  was  present¬ 
ed  to  the  full  commission  in  August 
and  a  slightly  modified  version  was  fi¬ 
nally  passed  by  the  entire  body  of  com- 


The  new  act  essentially  allows  for  the  publication 
of  a  correction  or  clarification  to  mitigate  damages 
or  even  settle  a  claim  completely  and  sets  up  the 
framework  and  timeline  for  the  process. 


formation  material  to  the  falsity  of  the  allegedly  defamatory 
statement.  If  a  correction  or  clarification  is  not  made,  a  per¬ 
son  who  unreasonably  fails  to  disclose  the  information  after 
a  request  to  do  so  may  recover  only  provable  economic  loss. 

(b)  When  a  person  supplies  the  information  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  a  correction  or  clarification 
is  timely  if  published  within  25  days  after  receipt  of  such  in¬ 
formation  or  45  days  after  receipt  of  a  request  pursuant  to 
Section  2,  whichever  is  later. 

Section  4.  Effect  of  Correction  or  Clarification.  If  a  timely 
and  sufficient  correction  or  clarification  is  made,  a  person 
may  recover  only  provable  economic  loss  caused  by  the 
defamatory  publication,  as  mitigated  by  the  correction  or 
clarification. 

Section  5.  Timely  and  Sufficient  Correction  or  Clarifica¬ 
tion. 

(a)  A  correction  or  clarification  is  timely  if  it  is  pub¬ 
lished  before,  or  no  later  than  45  days  after,  receipt  of  a  re¬ 
quest  pursuant  to  Section  2. 

(b)  A  correction  or  clarification  is  sufficient  if  it; 

( 1 )  is  published  with  a  prominence  and  in  a  manner  and 
medium  reasonably  likely  to  reach  substantially  the  same  au¬ 
dience  as  the  publication  complained  of; 

(2)  refers  to  the  statement  being  corrected  or  clarified 
and: 

(i)  corrects  the  statement; 


(ii)  in  the  case  of  defamatory  meaning  arising 
from  other  than  the  express  language  of  the  publication,  dis¬ 
claims  an  intent  to  communicate  that  meaning  or  to  assert 
its  truth;  or 

(iii)  in  the  case  of  a  statement  attributed  to  anoth¬ 
er  person,  identifies  that  person  and  disclaims  an  intent  to 
assert  the  truth  of  the  statement;  and 

(3)  is  communicated  to  the  requester  if  a  request  has 
been  made. 

(c)  A  correction  or  clarification  is  published  in  a 
medium  reasonably  likely  to  reach  substantially  the  same  au¬ 
dience  as  the  publication  complained  of  if  it  is  published  in  a 
subsequent  issue  or  edition  or  broadcast  of  the  original  pub¬ 
lication. 

(d)  If  a  subsequent  issue  or  edition  or  broadcast  of  the 
original  publication  will  not  be  published  within  the  time 
limits  established  for  a  timely  correction  or  clarification,  a 
correction  or  clarification  is  published  in  a  manner  and 
medium  reasonably  likely  to  reach  substantially  the  same  au¬ 
dience  as  the  publication  complained  of  if: 

( 1 )  it  is  timely  published  in  a  reasonably  prominent  man¬ 
ner  in: 

(i)  another  medium  likely  to  reach  an  audience 
reasonably  equivalent  to  the  original  publication;  or 

(ii)  if  the  parties  cannot  agree  on  another  medium, 
the  newspaper  with  the  largest  general  circulation  in  the  re¬ 
gion  in  which  the  original  publication  was  distributed; 

(2)  reasonable  steps  are  taken  to  correct  undistributed 
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Next,  comments  will  be  attached  to 
the  final  draft,  and  the  act  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  American  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion  in  February.  The  ABA  will  then 
weigh  in  with  its  approval  or  rejection, 
although  the  latter  is  unlikely  because 
ABA  representatives  were  among 
those  consulted  hy  the  drafting  com¬ 
mittee. 

After  consideration  by  the  ABA, 
commissioners  from  selected  states  will 
bring  the  act  to  their  legislatures  for 
consideration. 

The  new  act  essentially  allows  for 
the  publication  of  a  correction  or  clari¬ 
fication  to  mitigate  damages  or  even 
settle  a  claim  completely  and  sets  up 
the  framework  and  timeline  for  the 
process. 

Some  concerns  remain,  though, 
such  as  whether  the  act  might  be  used 
as  a  backdoor  way  to  uncover  an 
anonymous  source. 

Jane  E.  Kirtley,  executive  director  of 
the  Reporters  Committee  for  Freedom 
of  the  Press  in  Washington,  explained 
that  “if  the  retraction  is  based  on  what 
someone  else  said,  it  has  to  identify  the 
source. 

“In  the  other  version,  it  had  includ¬ 
ed  an  explanatory  note  excluding  cases 
of  reporters’  privilege.  Now  it’s  not 
even  in  here.  My  problem  remains  the 
same.  1  am  not  saying  that  this  act 
should  he  construed  to  eliminate  a 
shield  law  or  privilege,”  she  noted. 


“I’m  worried,  number  one,  manage¬ 
ment  could  pressure  reporters  to  iden¬ 
tify  a  confidential  source;  number  two, 
it’s  not  beyond  the  realm  of  possibility 
that  someone  who  wants  to  find  out  a 
source  will  threaten  a  libel  suit  to  ex¬ 
pose  [him  or  her],”  Kirtley  said.  “It’s  a 
pretty  crafty  way  to  get  around  re¬ 
porters’  privilege. 

“If  all  you’re  doing  is  writing  a  letter 
to  someone  [requesting  a  correction], 
it’s  not  like  filing  suit.  The  newspaper 
can’t  go  into  court  and  get  it  thrown 
out. 

“It’s  a  very  plausible  scenario,  partic¬ 
ularly  in  a  state  with  a  strong  shield 
law.  For  a  lot  of  publisher  types,  there 
could  he  more  concern  in  fending  off  a 
lihel  suit.  1  worry  about  that.  That  con¬ 
cern  is  not  alleviated,”  Kirtley  com¬ 
mented. 

Another  concern  of  Kirtley  is  that 
“news  organizations  will  make  hasty 
judgments  about  .  .  .  whether  to  make 
a  correction  or  clarification  .  .  . 
[which]  could  damage  reputations  of 
reporters.” 

Kirtley  also  is  worried  that  “even  if 
you  buy  into  the  idea  that  this  is  a 
wonderful,  balanced  act,  there’s  no 
guarantee  it  will  be  preserved  in  its 
present  form  in  the  state  legislatures.” 

Noting  she  has  “problems  with  the 
hill  as  it  exists,”  Kirtley  is  “very  uncom¬ 
fortable  with  the  notion  that  it  would 
emerge  intact  from  state  legislatures.  It 
is  a  very  emotional  issue.  1  can’t  believe 


they  would  let  a  media-favorable  bill 
pass  through.” 

Kirtley  is  “delighted  they  eliminated 
the  whole  truth-trial  idea.  It  was  seri¬ 
ously  flawed.” 

Nevertheless,  “As  far  as  what’s  left,  it 
is  conceivable  in  some  states  it  is  an 
improvement  over  state  retraction 
laws. 

“One  big  difference  between  this 
and  the  majority  of  retraction  statutes 
is  that  this  cuts  off  the  availability  of  a 
lawsuit  early  on,”  she  explained. 

“If  you  request  a  retraction  and  a 
newspaper  runs  it,  that  is  the  end  of  it. 

1  don’t  know  any  state  where  timely  re¬ 
traction  is  the  end  of  a  suit;  it  usually 
mitigates  damages.  In  that  general 
sense,  it  is  an  improvement.” 

Attorney  Bruce  Sanford  of  Baker  & 
Hostetler  in  Washington  thought  the 
Uniform  Defamation  Act  was  a  bad 
idea  from  the  start,  a  “creature  of  aca¬ 
demicians,”  but  he  did  think  a  model 
correction  statute  would  be  a  better 
notion. 

Noting  that  among  a  number  of 
states  there  is  a  “hodgepodge  of  princi¬ 
pally  anachronistic  statutes,”  Sanford 
pointed  out  that  many  of  these  laws 
have  not  been  updated. 

.A^ccording  to  Kirtley,  there  are  33 
states  with  retraction  statutes. 

“I  think  this  is  a  positive  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  sense  that  anything  that 
can  create  a  model  state  statute  that 
will  permit  people  to  resolve  disputes 


copies  of  the  original  publication,  if  any;  and 

(3)  it  is  published  in  the  next  practicable  issue  or  edition, 
if  any,  of  the  original  publication. 

(e)  A  correction  or  clarification  is  timely  and  suffi¬ 
cient  if  the  parties  agree  in  writing  that  it  is  timely  and  suffi- 


Section  6.  Determination  of  Timeliness  or  Sufficiency  of 
Correction  or  Clarification. 

(a)  If  a  defendant  intends  to  rely  on  a  timely  and  suf¬ 
ficient  correction  or  clarification,  the  defendant’s  intention 
to  do  so,  and  the  correction  or  clarification  relied  upon,  must 
be  set  forth  in  a  motion  served  no  later  than  60  days  after 
service  of  the  [summons  and  complaint]  or  10  days  after  the 
correction  or  clarification  is  made,  whichever  is  later.  A  cor¬ 
rection  or  clarification  shall  be  considered  to  be  timely  and 
sufficient  unless  the  plaintiff  challenges  its  timeliness  or  suf¬ 
ficiency  within  [20  days]  after  the  motion  is  served. 

(b)  If  a  defendant  intends  to  challenge  the  adequacy  or 
timeliness  of  a  request  for  correction  or  clarification,  the 
challenge  must  be  set  forth  in  a  motion  served  no  later  than 
60  days  after  service  of  the  [summons  and  complaint]. 

(c)  The  court,  at  the  earliest  appropriate  time  before 
trial,  shall  determine  the  timeliness  or  sufficiency  of  a  cor¬ 
rection  or  clarification  and  the  timeliness  or  adequacy  of  a 
request  for  correction  or  clarification. 


Section  7.  Offer  to  Correct  or  Clarify. 

(a)  If  a  timely  correction  or  clarification  is  no  longer 
possible,  a  publisher  at  any  time  before  trial  may  offer  to 
make  a  correction  or  clarification.  The  offer  must  be  made  in 
writing  to  the  person  harmed  by  the  publication  and  contain: 

( 1 )  the  publisher’s  offer  to: 

(i)  publish,  at  the  person’s  request,  a  sufficient  cor¬ 
rection  or  clarification;  and 

(ii)  pay  the  person’s  reasonable  expenses  of  litiga¬ 
tion,  including  attorney’s  fees,  incurred  before  publication  of 
the  correction  or  clarification;  and 

(2)  a  copy  of  the  proposed  correction  or  clarification  and 
the  plan  for  its  publication. 

(b)  If  the  person  accepts  in  writing  an  offer  to  correct 
or  clarify  pursuant  to  subsection  (a): 

(1)  the  person  is  barred  from  commencing  an  action 
against  the  publisher  based  on  the  statement;  or 

(2)  if  an  action  has  been  commenced,  the  court  shall  dis¬ 
miss  the  action  against  the  defendant  after  the  defendant 
complies  with  the  terms  of  the  offer. 

(c)  A  person  who  does  not  accept  an  offer  made  in 
conformance  with  subsection  (a)  may  recover  in  an  action 
based  on  the  statement  only: 

( 1 )  damages  for  provable  economic  loss  caused  by  the 
statement;  and 

(2)  unless  the  person  failed  to  make  a  good  faith  effort  to 
request  a  correction  or  clarification  pursuant  to  Section  2(b) 
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with  news  media  without  litigation  is 
admirable,”  Sanford  commented.  “If 
the  goal  is  to  punish  the  news  media 
for  perceived  transgressions,  it  is  not 
well  focused.  This  model  act  has  to  be 
studied  and  reviewed  and  discussed 
very  carefully.” 

The  act  also  was  designed  to  help  re¬ 
duce  not  only  the  cost  of  going  to 
court  but  also  some  of  the  tremendous 
verdicts  that  have  come  in  against  me¬ 
dia  defendants.  The  Uniform  Correc¬ 
tion  or  Clarification  of  Defamation 
Act  does  not  preclude  a  plaintiff  from 
seeking  redress  in  court,  if  he  or  she  so 
desires. 

Sanford  noted  that  libel  law  tends  to 
have  a  high  degree  of  emotionalism 
“because  it’s  a  reputational  tort.” 

While  there  are  fewer  “golddiggers” 
and  “fortune  hunters”  —  most  plain¬ 
tiffs  want  the  money  in  order  to  punish 
the  media,  if  a  retraction  is  going  to 
help,  there  is  only  a  small  window  of 
opportunity  during  which  to  act,  San¬ 
ford  explained. 

This  act,  he  added,  provides  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  expand  that  window  of 
opportunity. 

From  the  libel  insurance  industry 
viewpoint,  the  final  act  also  is  an  im¬ 
provement  over  the  original  draft. 

Chad  E.  Milton,  vice  president/as¬ 
sistant  general  counsel  at  Media/Pro¬ 
fessional  Insurance  Co.  of  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  testified  last  year  against  the  Uni¬ 
form  Defamation  Act. 


The  final  Correction  Act,  however, 
is  “a  sensible  and  civilized  solution  to 
an  emotional  and  complex  problem,” 
he  said. 

“1  didn’t  like  the  whole  Defamation 
Act,  which  involved  truth  trial,  sepa¬ 
rate  vindication.  1  didn’t  see  the  need 
for  that.  1  thought  that  was  overkill,  it 
was  too  much,”  Milton  explained. 

“1  don’t  feel  the  same  way  with 
something  as  procedural  as  the  Correc¬ 
tion  Act.  The  uniformity  with  correc¬ 


tions  can  be  very  helpful,  especially 
with  publishers  or  broadcasters,  who 
tend  to  get  claims  from  people  in  a 
number  of  states. 

“Procedurally,  then,  a  [publishing 
company]  can  know  what  its  duties 
are,  just  in  terms  of  timing.  Knowing 
that  those  procedures  are  uniform  will 
be  very  helpful,”  he  observed. 

Milton  further  noted  that  he  thinks 
the  Correction  Act  is  “a  very  helpful 
balance  of  the  interests  between  the 
public  interest  in  an  accurate  record 
and  a  publisher’s  interest  in  being  free 
of  a  lot  of  libel  claims.  It’s  a  good  way 
for  both  sides  in  a  dispute  about  an  er¬ 
roneous  publication  to  get  what  they 


want. 

While  he  said  it  “remains  to  be  seen 
what  will  happen  in  the  whole  uni¬ 
verse  of  libel  claims,”  Milton  said  he 
expects  “a  lot  of  the  meritless  libel 
claims  will  not  be  brought  [to  court] 
because  they  will  be  taken  care  of.” 

There  still  will  be  the  potential  for 
cases  with  significant  damages  awards, 
but  the  act  should  help  clear  up  a  lot  of 
the  smaller  claims,  which  can  add  up 
quickly. 


Those  savings  will  be  recognized 
more  by  the  publishers,  Milton  ex¬ 
plained,  because  they  usually  fall  under 
a  policy’s  deductible,  which  the  pub¬ 
lishers  pay  out  of  pocket.  Deductibles 
can  vary,  but  Milton  said  $5,000  is  a 
pretty  common  low  end. 

Another  benefit,  according  to  Mil- 
ton,  is  that  it  seems  unlikely  the  act 
will  drive  libel  insurance  premiums  up. 

“There  is  a  good  chance  that  the  ex¬ 
perience  will  be  good  and  premiums 
will  go  down.  The  law  would  still  leave 
the  potential  for  the  same  big  claims,” 
he  noted,  but  it  would  clear  up  “a  lot  of 
little  claims  that  take  up  time  and 
money.”  BE^P 


Some  concerns  remain,  though,  such  as  whether 
the  act  might  be  used  as  a  backdoor  way  to  uncov¬ 
er  an  anonymous  source. 


or  failed  to  disclose  information  pursuant  to  Section  3,  rea¬ 
sonable  expenses  of  litigation,  including  attorney’s  fees,  in¬ 
curred  before  the  offer. 

(d)  On  request  of  either  party,  a  court  shall  promptly 
determine  the  sufficiency  of  the  offered  correction  or  clarifi¬ 
cation.  The  amount  of  reasonable  expenses  of  litigation,  in¬ 
cluding  attorney’s  fees,  specified  in  subsections  (a)(l)(ii)  and 
(c)(2)  of  this  section,  shall  be  determined  by  the  court. 

Section  8.  Scope  of  Protection.  A  timely  and  sufficient  cor¬ 
rection  or  clarification  made  by  a  person  responsible  for  a 
publication  shall  be  considered  a  correction  or  clarification 
made  by  all  persons  responsible  for  that  publication,  but  not 
republishers,  except  that  a  correction  or  a  clarification  that 
is  sufficient  only  because  of  the  operation  of  Section 
5(b)(2)(iii)  shall  not  be  considered  a  correction  or  clarifica¬ 
tion  made  by  the  person  to  whom  the  statement  is  attributed. 

Section  9.  Evidence  of  Correction  or  Clarification. 

(a)  The  fact  or  contents  of  a  request  for  correction  or 
clarification  under  this  [Act],  or  its  acceptance  or  refusal, 
shall  not  be  admitted  at  trial. 

(b)  The  fact  or  contents  of  a  correction  or  clarifica¬ 
tion  under  this  [Act]  shall  not  be  admitted  at  trial  except  in 
mitigation  of  damages  pursuant  to  Section  4.  If  the  fact  or 
contents  of  a  correction  or  clarification  are  admitted,  the  fact 
of  the  request  may  also  be  admitted. 


(c)  The  fact  or  contents  of  an  offer  of  correction  or 
clarification,  or  its  refusal,  shall  not  be  admitted  at  trial. 

Section  10.  Scope  of  Application.  This  [Act]  applies  to  any 
cause  of  action,  however  characterized  in  a  [petition,  com¬ 
plaint],  for  damages  arising  out  of  harm  to  personal  reputa¬ 
tion  caused  by  the  false  content  of  a  publication. 

Section  11.  Uniformity  of  Application  and  Construction. 
This  [Act]  shall  be  applied  and  construed  to  effectuate  its 
general  purpose  to  make  uniform  the  law  with  respect  to  the 
subject  of  this  [Act]  among  states  enacting  it. 

Section  12.  Short  Title.  This  [Act]  may  be  cited  as  the  Uni¬ 
form  Correction  or  Clarification  of  Defamation  Act. 

Section  13.  Severability.  If  any  provision  of  this  [Act]  or  its 
application  to  any  person  or  circumstance  is  held  invalid,  the 
invalidity  does  not  affect  other  provisions  or  applications  of 
this  [Act]  which  can  be  given  effect  without  the  invalid  pro¬ 
vision  or  application,  and  to  this  end  the  provisions  of  the 
[Act]  are  severable. 

Section  14.  Effective  Date.  This  [Act]  takes  effect .  .  .  and 
applies  to  any  statement  published  on  or  after  its  effective 
date.  BE^P 
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Newspaper  Financial 

Reports 

Second-quarter  profits  modestly  higher  at  public  companies 
but  real  growth  was  lackluster  due  to  a  still  uncertain  economy 


Compiled  by  Qeorge  Qanieau 

PROFITS  AT  PUBLICLY  traded  newspaper  companies 
generally  increased  in  the  second  quarter,  but  real  growth 
was  decidedly  lackluster,  a  fact  several  executives  blamed  on 
widespread  uncertainty  about  the  economy. 

The  sputtering  recovery,  characterized  by  low  consumer 
and  business  confidence,  continued  to  be  far  weaker  than 
newspapers  had  anticipated,  based  on  past  recoveries  from 
recessions. 

Consumers  are  reluctant  to  buy,  and  businesses  are,  con¬ 
sequently,  reluctant  to  increase  advertising. 

A  new  administration  in  the  White  House  and  new  tax¬ 
es  looming  contribute  to  a  malaise  of  economic  uncertain¬ 
ty,  newspaper  executives  said,  and  that  is  hampering  recov¬ 
ery  in  most  ad  categories,  with  classified  the  brightest  spot 
for  newspapers. 

Were  it  not  for  improved  earnings  in  broadcasting,  cable 
television,  entertainment  and  electronic-information  oper¬ 
ations,  many  of  the  companies  would  have  been  hard- 
pressed  to  show  much  improvement  at  all. 

The  comments  of  Robert  F.  Singleton,  Knight-Ridder 
Inc.’s  chief  financial  officer,  were  typical: 

“Advertising  revenue  was  far  more  sluggish  than  original¬ 
ly  anticipated  ....  Our  revenue  softness  underscored  wide¬ 
spread  uncertainty  about  the  U.S.  economy  and  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  policies  as  seen  in  continuing  layoffs  of  white-collar 
workers  and  an  absence  in  significant  job  creation. 

“Concern  about  the  costs  of  proposed  higher  taxes  and  a 
proposed  new  national  health-care  plan  also  seem  to  be 
contributing  to  the  overall  uncertainty.’’ 

Earnings  increases  were  in  some  cases  exaggerated  by 
comparison  with  a  weak  second-quarter  1992,  when  the 
negative  effects  of  accounting  changes  reduced  earnings. 

Also  dampening  the  earnings  picture  were  higher 
newsprint  prices,  which,  after  a  couple  of  years  of  steep  dis¬ 
counts,  have  begun  to  be  felt  on  newspaper  bottom  lines,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Dallas  Morning  News  and  its  parent,  A.H.  Belo 
Corp. 

However,  there  were  enough  signs  of  improvement,  in¬ 
cluding  the  high  hopes  for  USA  Today  to  turn  its  first  annu¬ 
al  profit,  that  Gannett  Co.  increased  its  quarterly  dividend 
a  penny  to  33  y  in  August. 

Following  is  a  rundown  of  second-quarter  earnings: 

AFFILIATED  PUBLICATIONS 

Boston  Globe  owner  Affiliated  Publications  Inc.  said  sec¬ 
ond-quarter  net  earnings  skyrocketed  47.9%  to  $9.9  million, 
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or  14v!  a  share,  from  $6.7  million,  or  90  a  share  the  previous 
year. 

Even  without  a  $3.6  million,  or  30  a  share,  charge  for  vol¬ 
untary  staff  cuts  at  the  Globe  in  second-quarter  1992,  quar¬ 
terly  earnings  rose  16.7%. 

Revenue  grew  3.4%  to  $110.4  million  for  the  quarter  and 
operating  income  jumped  33.8%  to  $16.1  million. 

Affiliated  chairman  William  O.  Taylor  said  the  Globe's 
2.9%  revenue  gain  was  led  by  3.9%  higher  ad  revenues,  and 
its  operating  profits  advanced  10.6%,  excluding  the  charge. 

The  Globe's  full-run  ad  volume  grew  1.9%,  with  retail  up 
9.5%,  classified  up  1.7%,  national  down  7.2%  and  preprints 
up  7.3%. 

“This  increase  was  especially  encouraging  in  a  quarter  that 
saw  newsprint  prices  rise  approximately  14%,”  Taylor  said. 

Affiliated  is  being  acquired  by  the  New  York  Times  Co.  in 
a  deal  worth  over  $1  billion  that  is  expected  to  close  in  the 
fall. 

The  quarter  took  Affiliated’s  six-month  earnings  to  $15.5 
million,  or  220  a  share,  compared  with  a  net  loss  of  $3.6  mil¬ 
lion,  or  50  a  share,  a  year  before.  Six-month  revenues  grew  to 
$212.8  million,  from  $204.1  million,  and  operating  income 
advanced  to  $25.2  million,  from  $19.3  million  in  the  first  half 
of  1992. 

A.H.  BELO 

A.H.  Belo  Corp.,  owner  of  the  Dallas  Morning  News,  re¬ 
ported  that  second-quarter  net  earnings  rose  28.8%  to  $16.1 
million,  or  800  a  share,  compared  with  $12.5  million,  or  630  a 
share,  a  year  earlier. 

Quarterly  revenues  rose  7%  to  $144  million,  and  operating 
profits  jumped  to  $30.2  million,  from  $26.7  million. 

The  company  credited  improved  broadcasting  results,  low¬ 
er  interest  expense  and  higher  revenues. 

Quarterly  publishing  revenues,  mainly  from  the  News,  rose 
5%  to  $85  million,  but  operating  earnings  declined  to  $13.2 
million,  from  $141  million  in  second  quarter  1992,  mainly  be¬ 
cause  of  higher  newsprint  prices.  Classified  and  retail  ad  rev¬ 
enues  grew  modestly  from  increased  linage  and  higher  prices. 
Daily  and  Sunday  circulation  rose  3%  and  1%,  respectively. 

Broadcast  revenues  grew  to  $59  million,  from  $53  million, 
and  operating  earnings  jumped  29%  to  $22  million,  thanks 
largely  to  election  advertising. 

“While  our  outlook  is  cautious,  we  expect  to  achieve  rea¬ 
sonable  earnings  gains  for  the  balance  of  the  year,’’  said  chair¬ 
man  and  CEO  Robert  W.  Decherd. 

The  quarter  lifted  six-month  revenues  7%  to  $267  million, 
as  net  earnings  soared  to  $30  million,  or  $1.50  a  share,  from 
$19  million,  or  950  a  share  in  the  first  half  of  1992. 
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CENTRAL  NEWSPAPERS 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.,  owner  of  the  Indianapolis  Star' 
News,  reported  that  net  earnings  surged  31.9%  to  $9.1  million 
in  the  second  quarter  of  this  year,  compared  with  second 
quarter  1992. 

Per-share  earnings  rose  to  34^,  compared  with  26<t  in  sec¬ 
ond  quarter  1992. 

Revenue  for  the  period  increased  7.2%  to  $116.9  million, 
with  ad  revenue  up  7.8%  to  $80.8  million  and  circulation  rev¬ 
enue  up  5.3%  to  $27.9  million.  Full-run  ad  linage  rose  3.6%. 

Quarterly  operating  profit  jumped  22.9%  to  $18.1  million. 

The  quarter  brought  six-month  earnings  to  $14.9  million, 
compared  with  a  $23  million  loss  a  year  earlier,  as  revenue 
was  7%  higher  for  the  half-year  and  operating  income 
jumped  to  $29.9  million,  from  $22.7  million  in  the  first  half  of 
1992. 

Full-run  ad  volume  was  up  3.9%  for  the  first  six  months  of 
the  year,  compared  with  a  year  earlier,  as  classified  advanced 
7.8%,  retail  grew  1.2%  and  national  fell  2.8%.  Six-month 
preprint  volume  was  up  13.5%. 

The  company  said  morning  and  Sunday  circulation  gained 
and  evening  circulation  declined  at  its  Phoenix  and  Indi¬ 
anapolis  papers. 

COWLES  MEDIA 

Cowles  Media  Co.,  owner  of  the  Star  Tribune  in  Min¬ 
neapolis,  reported  that  quarterly  net  earnings  surged  to  $6.2 
million,  or  $2.71  a  share,  from  $4.5  million,  or  $1.96  a  share, 
a  year  earlier. 

Excluding  the  effect  of  accounting  changes,  earnings  in  the 
quarter  last  year  were  $5.8  million,  or  $2.54  a  share. 

Operating  earnings  rose  slightly  to  $11.9  million  for  the 
three  months  ended  July  3,  the  first  quarter  in  the  company’s 
fiscal  year. 

Quarterly  revenue  rose  6%  to  $86.9  million  on  the 
strength  of  higher  advertising  and  circulation  revenue  from 
newspaper  and  magazine  operations.  The  Star  Tribune  gained 
since  last  year’s  opening  of  the  Mall  of  America. 

In  August,  stockholders  approved  a  six-for-one  stock  split. 

DOW  JONES  &  CO. 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.  blamed  a  7.3%  drop  in  ad  linage  at 
its  flagship  Wall  Street  Journal  for  second-quarter  net  earnings 
slipping  5.3%  to  $39.8  million,  or  40^  a  share,  from  $42  mil¬ 
lion,  or  4l0  a  share,  a  year  earlier. 

Chairman  and  CEO  Peter  R.  Kann  said  soft  linage  was 
“largely  due  to  general  economic  uncertainty.  Businesses  are 
still  cautious  about  a  recovery,  and  that  affects  their  spend¬ 
ing.” 

Quarterly  revenues  grew  4.2%  to  $487  million,  with  ad  rev¬ 
enue  off  slightly,  circulation  revenue  up  4.6%  and  revenues 
from  information  services  rising  8.6%. 

Operating  expenses  grew  6.5%  as  operating  income  skid¬ 
ded  6.1%  to  $81.6  million. 

The  company’s  business  papers,  including  the  Journal  and 
Barron’s,  recorded  slightly  lower  revenues  of  $209.6  million 
and  operating  income  off  12.3%  to  $37.9  million. 

The  21  Ottaway  community  dailies,  with  linage  1%  higher 
in  the  quarter,  raised  revenue  4.6%  to  $63.1  million,  but  op¬ 
erating  income  dropped  11%  to  $9.1  million. 

Information  services  raised  operating  income  4.4%  to  $39.1 
million. 

Second-quarter  results  left  six-month  earnings  21.6%  high¬ 


er  to  $70.8  million,  as  revenues  rose  5.2%  to  $950.5  million 
and  operating  profit  slipped  1.6%  to  $147  million. 

GANNETT  CO. 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  said  second-quarter  net  earnings  rose 
16%  to  $113.7  million,  or  78^  a  share,  from  $97.8  million,  or 
680  a  share,  a  year  earlier. 

Revenues  gained  5%  to  $937.8  million,  and  operating  in¬ 
come  grew  15%  to  $201.1  million. 

Growth  slowed  in  newspaper  ad  revenue  from  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year,  but  earnings  from  television  stations  grew 
sharply  and  USA  Today  turned  in  a  strong  performance,  Ar¬ 
lington,  Va.-based  Gannett  said,  blaming  the  lackluster  na¬ 
tional  economy  on  fears  of  higher  personal  and  business  tax¬ 
es. 

Quarterly  newspaper  ad  revenues  grew  5%  to  $513.2  mil¬ 
lion;  excluding  changes  from  the  January  acquisition  of  the 
Honolulu  Advertiser,  growth  was  only  3%.  Comparable  ad  vol¬ 
ume  edged  up  1%,  led  by  classified  4%  higher. 

USA  Today’s  paid  ad  pages  grew  6%,  as  did  its  ad  revenue. 

Broadcast  revenues  grew  12%  for  the  quarter,  with  radio  up 
13%  and  television  up  12%.  Outdoor  advertising  revenues 
slipped  4%,  partly  on  the  sale  of  Phoenix  operations. 

For  the  first  six  months  of  this  year,  Gannett  posted  net  in¬ 
come  18%  higher  to  $180  million,  or  $1.23  a  share.  Revenues 
advanced  6%  to  $1.78  billion  and  operating  income  grew  15% 
to  $321.2  million. 

KNIGHT-RIDDER  INC. 

Knight-Ridder  Inc.  reported  that  second-quarter  earnings 
dipped  7.8%  to  $42.5  million,  and  per-share  earnings  dropped 
8.3%  to  770,  compared  with  year-earlier  figures. 

Quarterly  operating  income  slipped  3.5%  to  $76.2  million. 

Its  29  daily  newspapers,  including  the  Miami  Herald  and 
Philadelphia  Inquirer-Doily  News,  posted  operating  profit  2.5% 
higher  to  $82.7  million  on  revenue  3.2%  higher  to  $510.7  mil¬ 
lion. 

Quarterly  ad  revenue  rose  2%  as  run-of-press  ad  linage 
grew  1%.  General  newspaper  advertising  dropped  10.1%  in 
the  quarter,  while  retail  inched  up  1.4%  and  classified  ad¬ 
vanced  7.2%. 

Start-up  costs  and  higher  interest  expense  from  the  new 
Philadelphia  printing  plant  reduced  earnings  2l0  a  share. 

Business-information  services  boosted  revenue  16.1%  to 
$111  million,  but  operating  profit  dropped  20.7%  because  of 
slow  growth  and  increased  investment  at  Dialog. 

Chief  financial  officer  Robert  F.  Singleton  said  ad  revenue 
was  “far  more  sluggish  than  originally  anticipated”  and 
blamed  “widespread  uncertainty”  about  the  economy  and 
government  policy  on  taxes  and  health  care. 

LEE  ENTERPRISES 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  reported  that  quarterly  earnings  edged 
up  slightly  to  $11.8  million,  and  per  share  earnings  inched  up 
a  penny  to  5l0. 

Boosted  by  an  inventory  sale  to  a  new  European  distribu¬ 
tor  of  NAPP  printing  plates,  revenue  grew  4.2%  for  the  three 
months  ended  June  30,  the  third  quarter  in  Lee’s  fiscal  year. 

The  Davenport,  Iowa-based  publisher  of  19  dailies  said 
newspaper  ad  revenue  grew  2.1%  in  the  quarter  “as  large  re¬ 
tailers  were  more  cautious”  with  ad  spending. 

Broadcast  revenue  grew  slightly. 

For  the  first  three  quarters  of  its  fiscal  year,  Lee  reported 
revenues  of  $278.3  million,  compared  with  $272.2  million  a 
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year  earlier,  and  net  income  of  $29.9  million,  compared  with 
$27.7  million  a  year  earlier. 

“The  soft  advertising  environment  reflects  the  sensitivity 
of  consumers  to  economic  conditions.  .  .  .  [W]e  are  con¬ 
cerned  that  the  political  environment  in  Washington  and  the 
flooding  in  the  Midwest  may  keep  consumers  in  a  cautious 
mode,”  said  Lee  CEO  Richard  D.  Gottlieb. 

McCLATCHY  NEWSPAPERS 

Despite  the  stalled  economy  in  its  home  state  of  Califor¬ 
nia,  Sacramento-based  McClatchy  Newspapers  reported  that 
second-quarter  earnings  rose  8.7%  to  $8.5  million,  or  19.5i  a 
share,  compared  with  $7.8  million,  or  27(t  a  share,  a  year  be¬ 
fore. 

Quarterly  revenues  rose  2.1%  to  $113.5  million,  and  oper¬ 
ating  income  rose  4.4%  to  $17  million,  compared  with  year- 
earlier  figures. 

The  company  credited  the  increase  to  gains  at  its  papers  in 
Fresno  and  in  Washington  state,  Alaska  and  South  Carolina. 

President  and  CEO  Erwin  Potts  said  classified  advertising 
began  to  slow  in  March  and  continued  through  the  quarter, 
especially  at  McClatchy  flagship  Sacramento  Bee  and  the 
Modesto  Bee. 

McClatchy  reported  six-month  earnings  of  $13.3  million, 
or  46^  a  share,  compared  with  $12  million,  or  420  a  share,  a 
year  before.  Revenues  grew  to  $169.6  million,  from  $166  mil¬ 
lion,  and  operating  income  grew  to  $27.5  million,  from  $26.1 
million. 

Potts  anticipated  no  recovery  in  McClatchy’s  main  operat¬ 
ing  areas  in  California  this  year  and  professed  to  a  “cautious” 
outlook  for  the  rest  of  this  year. 

MEDIA  GENERAL 

Richmond,  Va. -based  Media  General  Inc.  reported  that 
second-quarter  net  earnings  vaulted  29%  to  $8.1  million,  or 
3l0  a  share,  from  $6.3  million,  or  240  a  share. 

Quarterly  revenues  rose  to  $152.6  million,  from  $147.1  mil¬ 
lion  a  year  before,  as  operating  income  jumped  to  $16.3  mil¬ 
lion,  from  $12.3  million. 

Newspaper  revenues  were  flat  at  $76.6  million  for  the  quar¬ 
ter  as  higher  depreciation  at  Richmond’s  new  printing  plant 
helped  lower  newspaper  operating  profit  to  $4.5  million,  from 
$6.9  million  a  year  earlier.  Higher  newsprint  prices  and  soft 
retail  advertising  also  depressed  newspaper  earnings. 

The  company  said  it  had  exceeded  circulation  and  produc¬ 
tion  cost-cutting  goals  since  the  merger  of  the  morning  and 
afternoon  papers  in  Richmond. 

The  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune  and  Winston-Saiem  (N.C.)  Jour¬ 
nal  reported  improved  classified  but  weak  retail  ad  revenues. 

Television  revenues  grew  to  $46.7  million,  from  $43.5  mil¬ 
lion  a  year  before,  as  operation  income  grew  to  $10.7  million, 
from  $7.4  million. 

Thanks  to  higher  prices,  newsprint  manufacturing  at  Gar¬ 
den  State  Paper  Co.  raised  quarterly  sales  to  $25.9  million, 
from  $24  million  a  year  before,  and  turned  an  operating  prof¬ 
it  of  $1.2  million,  compared  with  a  $1.8  million  loss  in  the  pe¬ 
riod  last  year. 

Chairman  president  and  CEO  J.  Stewart  Bryan  III  said  re¬ 
duction  in  newsprint  price  discounts  announced  in  March 
“appear  unlikely  to  hold”  because  of  continued  oversupply 
and  modest  demand. 

Despite  weak  retail  advertising,  newsprint  prices  and  ques¬ 
tions  about  cable-television  regulation,  Bryan  said  the  com¬ 
pany’s  prospects  for  this  year  were  “positive.” 


MULTIMEDIA  INC. 

With  strong  gains  in  entertainment  and  cable  television. 
Multimedia  Inc.  reported  that  second-quarter  net  earnings 
advanced  15.5%  to  $18.3  million,  or  480  a  share,  from  $15.8 
million,  or  420  a  share,  in  second  quarter  1992. 

The  Greenville,  S.C. -based  company  said  quarterly  rev¬ 
enues  increased  14.5%  to  $163.5  million  and  operating  profit 
edged  up  2.6%  to  $46.6  million. 

Entertainment  revenues,  mainly  from  syndicated  television 
shows,  jumped  48.1%  to  $40.8  million,  and  cable-television 
systems  produced  16.5%  higher  revenue  to  $41.5  million. 

Newspaper  revenues  inched  up  to  $34  million  and  broad¬ 
cast  revenues  inched  down  to  $43.5  million. 

Six-month  net  earnings  were  reported  at  $47.8  million  — 
including  a  $14.3  million  gain  from  accounting  changes  and 
$1.4  million  gain  from  an  asset  sale  —  compared  with  $26.2 
million  a  year  before.  Six-month  operating  profits  increased 
5.7%  to  $84.7  million  on  revenues  14.4%  higher  to  $112  mil¬ 
lion. 

NEW  YORK  TIMES  CO. 

The  New  York  Times  Co.  reported  second-quarter  net  in¬ 
come  of  $22.4  million,  or  280  a  share,  from  $14  million,  or 
180  a  share,  a  year  earlier,  when  pretax  charges  for  a  labor 
dispute  reduced  earnings  80  a  share  and  the  closing  of  the 
Georgia  paper  cost  l0  a  share. 

Excluding  the  special  items,  second-quarter  per-share  net 
earnings  rose  a  penny,  from  270  last  year. 

Quarterly  revenues  rose  to  $483.6  million,  from  $443.2  mil¬ 
lion,  and  operating  earnings  surged  to  $48.9  million,  from 
$36.7  million  a  year  before. 

Newspaper  operating  profits  were  flat  for  the  quarter  at 
$41.8  million,  not  counting  special  charges  last  year.  Rev¬ 
enues  for  the  flagship  New  York  Times,  31  regional  papers  and 
other  interests  rose  to  $356.8  million,  from  $323.9  million  in 
second  quarter  1992. 

Increased  newspaper  revenues  were  offset  by  higher  depre¬ 
ciation  and  higher  newsprint  prices. 

Times  ad  linage  was  flat  for  the  quarter,  with  retail  up  6.4%, 
national  down  5.5%  and  classified  down  5.8%.  Linage  at  the 
regional  papers  grew  3%  for  the  quarter. 

Quarterly  magazine  operating  profits  declined  to  $4.9  mil¬ 
lion  as  revenues  rose  to  $104.3  million.  Operating  profits 
from  broadcasting  and  information  services  rose  to  $5.7  mil¬ 
lion  on  revenues  higher  at  $22.5  million.  Losses  from 
newsprint  manufacturing  declined  to  $500,000,  from  $2.4 
million. 

Six-month  earnings  were  $33.3  million,  compared  with  a 
$6  million  loss  a  year  before,  when  special  charges  reduced 
earnings.  Excluding  the  charges,  six-month  per-share  earn¬ 
ings  were  440  this  year  and  430  last  year. 

Six-month  revenues  rose  to  $938  million,  from  $879.1  mil¬ 
lion,  and  operating  earnings  advanced  to  $80  million,  from 
$71.6  million. 

The  Times  six-month  ad  linage  slipped  2.3%,  with  only  re¬ 
tail  increasing,  as  the  regional  papers  posted  a  4.5%  gain. 

The  Times  Co.  said  its  pending  stock  and  cash  purchase  of 
Affiliated  Publications  Inc.  “has  an  aggregate  value  of  about 
$1.1  billion  and  will  be  accounted  for  as  a  purchase,  with  re¬ 
sulting  intangible  assets  of  approximately  $1  billion.” 

In  connection  with  the  acquisition,  the  Times  Co.  has  au¬ 
thorized  repurchasing  up  to  $250  million  worth  of  its  own 
stock. 
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PARK  COMMUNICATIONS 

Park  Communications  Inc.  reported  that  second-quarter 
net  earnings  rose  9%  to  $5.4  million,  and  per-share  earnings 
rose  8%  to  260. 

Based  in  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  Park  said  quarterly  revenue  grew  8% 
to  $44.2  million. 

Chairman  and  CEO  Roy  H.  Park  credited  improved  results 
from  radio  and  television  operations. 

The  quarter  left  six-month  earnings  9%  higher  at  $8  mil¬ 
lion  and  per-share  earnings  11%  higher  at  390,  compared 
with  year-earlier  figures.  Six-month  revenues  advanced  7% 
to  $82.1  million,  and  operating  cash  flow  advanced  6%  to 
$15.3  million. 

Park,  owner  of  eight  television  and  22  radio  stations  and 
145  small  daily  and  non-daily  newspapers,  said  projections  for 
the  second  half  of  this  year  were  “promising”  for  its  broadcast 
properties. 

PULITZER  PUBLISHING 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.,  whose  flagship  is  the  St.  Louis 
Post'Dispatch,  reported  that  second-quarter  net  earnings  de¬ 
clined  to  $7.9  million,  or  680  a  share,  from  $8.9  million,  or 
770  a  share,  in  second  quarter  1992. 

Excluding  special  items  from  a  year  earlier,  second-quarter 
1993  net  income  grew  24%,  mainly  from  higher  broadcasting 
profits. 

Revenues  grew  2.2%  to  $104.3  million,  expenses  declined 
slightly  and  operating  profits  jumped  to  $14.5  million,  from 
$11.2  million. 

Quarterly  publishing  revenues  rose  marginally  to  $73.1  mil¬ 
lion  and  operating  earnings  grew  slightly  to  $6.5  million. 
Publishing  profit  margins  slipped  to  12.8%,  from  13.8%  a  year 
before. 

Quarterly  broadcast  profits  grew  to  $8.8  million,  from  $7.1 
million,  on  revenues  higher  at  $31.2  million.  Profit  margins 
grew  to  28.3%,  from  24.4%  a  year  before. 

The  quarter  brought  six-month  earnings  to  $11.5  million, 
or  $1  a  share,  compared  with  a  loss  of  $15.1  million,  or  $1.31 
a  share,  a  year  before.  Six-month  revenues  grew  1.7%  to 
$197.9  million,  and  operating  profit  surged  to  $21.7  million, 
from  $15.4  million. 

Six-month,  full-run  ad  linage  in  the  Post'Dispatch  in¬ 
creased  2.4%,  with  general  down  39.8%,  retail  up  2.7%  and 
classified  up  6.7%.  Part-run  linage  soared  43.7%. 

Chairman,  president  and  CEO  Michael  E.  Pulitzer  said  a 
public  offering  of  1.35  million  shares  took  in  more  than  $37 
million,  which  was  used  to  pay  down  debt  from  the  purchase 
of  WESH-TV  in  Florida. 

E.W.  SCRIPPS  CO. 

E.W.  Scripps  Co.  reported  that  second-quarter  net  income 
slipped  to  $22.1  million,  from  $22.3  million  in  second  quarter 
1992.  Per-share  earnings  remained  steady  at  300. 

Excluding  non-recurring  items,  earnings  declined  from 
$24.5  million,  or  330  a  share,  in  second  quarter  1992  to  $21.1 
million,  or  280  a  share,  in  the  quarter  ended  June  30. 

Quarterly  revenues  declined  to  $309.3  million,  from  $326.5 
million,  and  operating  income  slipped  to  $52.5  million,  from 
$54  million  a  year  earlier. 

Broadcast  and  cable-television  operations  posted  double¬ 
digit  gains,  but  they  were  offset  by  a  30%  drop  in  publishing 
profits  at  the  20  daily  newspapers,  even  when  the  defunct 
Pittsburgh  Press  is  excluded. 

President  and  CEO  Lawrence  A.  Leser  said  Cincinnati- 
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based  Scripps  faces  “several  difficult  challenges”  in  its  pub¬ 
lishing  division.  They  include  higher  newsprint  prices  as  re¬ 
tail  advertising  remains  weak,  depreciation  and  start-up  costs 
at  the  Denver  Post’s  new  production  plant  and  a  regional  re¬ 
cession  during  a  reorganization  of  its  Ventura  County,  Calif., 
papers. 

In  unrelated  announcements,  Scripps  said  it  has  agreed  to 
sell  its  Baltimore  radio  station,  WVRT-FM,  to  Capitol  Broad¬ 
casting  Co.  Inc.  of  Raleigh,  N.C.,  for  $9.75  million  and  to  sell 
WMC-TV  and  radio  stations  WMC-AM  and  WMC-FM  of 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  to  Ellis  Communications  Inc.  of  Atlanta  for 
$65  million. 

TIMES  MIRROR  CO. 

Times  Mirror  Co.,  whose  flagship  is  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
reported  that  second-quarter  earnings  increased  to  $47.9  mil¬ 
lion,  from  $44.1  million,  and  per-share  earnings  rose  to  370, 
from  340,  in  second  quarter  1992. 

The  company  said  quarterly  income  from  continuing  oper¬ 
ations  was  $40.3  million,  or  3l0  a  share,  including  20  a  share 
from  the  sale  of  securities,  compared  with  $38  million,  or  290 
a  share,  a  year  earlier. 

A  voluntary  job  buyout  at  Nevusday  of  Melville,  N.Y.,  and 
the  sale  of  assets  reduced  earnings  60  a  share  in  the  quarter. 

Quarterly  revenues  rose  to  $902.9  million,  from  $883.4  mil¬ 
lion,  and  operating  income  rose  to  $89.1  million,  from  $78.3 
million  a  year  earlier. 

Chairman  and  CEO  Robert  F.  Erburu  said  cable  opera¬ 
tions  flourished  in  the  quarter  but  he  expected  reregulation 
to  dampen  growth  later  this  year  and,  while  ad  revenues  at 
East  Coast  papers  improved  slightly,  continued  softness  — 
especially  at  the  Times  —  led  to  a  “cautious”  outlook  for  the 
year. 

Quarterly  newspaper  revenue  rose  a  hair  to  $499.3  million 
—  with  the  Times  declining  to  $374  million,  from  $406  mil¬ 
lion,  and  offsetting  increases  on  the  East  Coast.  Operating 
profit  declined  16.7%,  but  with  a  $19  million  charge  for 
Newsday  staff  cuts,  operating  profit  increased  36.7%  from 
quarter  to  quarter. 

Cable-television  revenue  grew  9%  and  operating  profit 
grew  26.2%. 

Book,  magazine  and  specialty  publishing  revenues  grew 
3.4%  but  operating  profit  slipped  9.6%. 

Six-month  earnings  were  reported  at  $77.6  million,  or  600 
a  share,  compared  with  a  net  loss  of  $45.7  million,  or  360  a 
share,  a  year  before.  Half-year  revenues  rose  slightly  to  $1.77 
billion,  and  operating  profit  rose  to  $159.4  million,  from  $146 
million. 

TRIBUNE  CO. 

Tribune  Co.  reported  that  second-quarter  net  income  rose 
38%  to  $62.3  million,  or  870  a  share,  from  $45  million,  or  620 
a  share,  a  year  earlier. 

The  company  said  higher  broadcasting  and  entertain¬ 
ment  profits,  lower  losses  in  newsprint  manufacturing  and 
lower  interest  costs  contributed  to  the  gains. 

Quarterly  revenues  declined  7%  to  $517  million,  a  result 
of  the  initial  public  offering  in  Canada  of  Tribune  Co.’s 
newsprint  subsidiary,  now  called  Quno  Corp.,  in  which  it 
holds  49%.  Excluding  newsprint  operations,  revenues 
gained  5%  for  the  quarter. 

Quarterly  operating  profits  jumped  23%  to  $107.1  million, 
(See  Financial  Reports  on  page  34) 
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Susan  Eckert,  cooperative  sales  ad' 
vertising  manager  at  the  Chicago  Sun 
Times,  and  Susan  Herxeg,  national 
advertising  sales  manager,  have  been 
named  display  advertising  managers. 

Mark  H.  Heeler,  human  resources 
director  at  Checkers,  Simon  &  Rosner 
in  Chicago,  has  been  named  vice  pres¬ 
ident  of  human  resources  at  the 
Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch. 

John  Schneidawind,  technology 
writer  for  USA  Today,  Arlington,  Va., 
has  been  named  manager  of  media  re¬ 
lations  at  BellSouth  Corp.  He  will 
work  in  Washington. 

Glen  Stubbe,  a  photographer  for  the 
Washington  Times,  has  been  named  di¬ 
rector  of  photography.  He  succeeds 
Jim  Fiedler,  who  now  is  photo  editor 
at  (J.S.  News  &  World  Report. 

Stubbe  previously  worked  for  the 
Tampa  Tribune  in  Florida  and  the 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  Times  Leader. 

Alan  Zlotky,  deputy  director  of 
photography  at  the  Times,  will  assume 
the  additional  title  of  chief  photogra¬ 
pher  and  will  oversee  the  department. 
Zlotky  has  worked  at  the  Palm  Beach 
Post,  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

Kathleen  Lund-Seeden,  formerly  a 
reporter  and  editor  with  the  Santa 
Monica,  Calif.-based  Outlook,  has  been 
named  city  editor  of  the  Whittier, 
Calif.,  Daily  News. 

Bill  Eichenberger,  assistant  sports 
editor  at  the  New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune,  has  been  appointed  executive 
sports  editor  for  the  Akron  (Ohio)  Bea¬ 
con  Journal. 

He  succeeds  sports  editor  Ken 


Krause,  who  was  transferred  to  the 
news  desk,  where  he  will  serve  as  liai¬ 
son  to  the  production  department. 
Eichenberger  previously  was  sports  edi¬ 
tor  at  the  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph  and 
Columbia,  S.C.,  State. 

Thomas  LIndberg,  promotion 
manager  at  the  Miller  Brewing  Co.  in 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  was  named  national 
advertising  sales  representative  at  the 
Beacon  Journal. 

Keith  Griffin,  who  has  held  several 
editorial  posts  at  Imprint  Newspapers, 
West  Hartford,  Conn.,  has  been 
named  editor  of  the  weekly  West  Hart- 
ford  News. 

Ed  Canale,  assistant  managing  editor 
of  graphics  and  features  at  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  (Calif.)  Bee,  has  been  appointed 
marketing  director. 

Darryl  Malsuda,  sports  copy 
chief,  was  promoted  to  deputy  sports 
editor. 

Bill  Menton,  a  copy  editor,  takes 
over  as  the  Bee’s  sports  copy  chief. 

Elite  Shaw,  formerly  with  the  busi¬ 
ness  department,  moves  into  the  new¬ 
ly  created  position  of  news  editor  in 
the  Bee’s  Capitol  bureau. 

Clyde  Bentley,  advertising  manager 
for  the  Irving  (Texas)  News,  has  been 
named  general  manager  of  the  Pendle¬ 
ton,  Ore.,  East  Oregonian. 

He  succeeds  Pat  Patterson,  who 
continues  as  corporate  general  manag¬ 
er  for  East  Oregonian  Publishing  Co. 

Ron  Reyhab,  associate  editor  at  the 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  has  been 
named  managing  editor  of  the  Toledo, 
Ohio,  Blade. 

Earlier,  he  was  a  reporter  and  editor 


for  Scripps  Howard  Newspapers. 

Roxanne  Bailey,  an  advertising 
supervisor  at  the  Blade,  was  appointed 
assistant  classified  advertising  manager. 

Scarlett  Syse,  city  editor  of  the  SheL 
byville  (Ind.)  News,  has  been  promoted 
to  editor. 

She  succeeds  Roger  L.  Mosher, 

now  chief  executive  officer  of  Batavia 
Newspapers  Corp.,  Batavia,  N.Y. 

Anne  Fulcher  Nelson,  general  man¬ 
ager  and  editor  of  the  Eden  (N.C.)  Dai¬ 
ly  News,  has  been  named  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  weekly  North  Carolina  Bea¬ 
con  in  Research  Triangle  Park.  She 
retains  her  titles  in  Eden. 

Stephen  J.  Piersa,  assistant  circula¬ 
tion  director  at  the  Lorain,  Ohio, 
Morning  Journal,  has  been  named  cir¬ 
culation  director  at  its  sister  paper,  the 
Pawtucket,  R.I.,  Times. 

Diane  Kennedy,  acting  executive  di¬ 
rector  of  the  New  York  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  has  been 
named  president  of  the  association. 

Clydelle  Womack,  chairwoman  of 
the  Newspaper  Association  of  Ameri¬ 
ca  Research  Council,  has  been  named 
marketing  director  for  the  Daily  Okki' 
homan,  Oklahoma  City. 


Correction 

IN  THE  AUG.  21  Newspeople  in  the 
News,  the  last  line  of  Susan  H.  Miller’s 
item  was  accidentally  cut  off. 

She  was  previously  editor  of  the 
News-  Gazette  in  Champaign,  111. 
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Obituaries 


Richard  D.  "Danny"  Allen,  72, 

former  vice  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Patriot  Ledger,  Quincy, 
Mass.,  died  July  21. 

Laurence  W.  Beal,  87,  retired  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Eureka,  Calif., 
TimeS'Standard,  died  July  3. 

Dan  Bus,  66,  a  former  editor  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Del  Rio  (Texas) 
News-Herald,  died  July  22. 

He  had  also  served  as  editor  of  nu¬ 
merous  other  Texas  papers,  including 
the  Greenville  Herald-Banner,  the  Jack¬ 
sonville  Daily  Progress  and  the  Ennis 
Daily  News. 

Earl  Capper,  71,  retired  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Press-Enter¬ 
prise  in  Riverside,  Calif.,  died  July  4. 

Chang  Kang  Jae,  48,  chairman  of 
the  Hankook  Ilbo-Korea  Times  news¬ 
paper  group,  which  publishes  five 
dailies  in  Korea,  died  Aug.  2  of  liver 
cancer  at  his  home  in  Seoul,  South 
Korea. 

David  M.  Cleary,  73,  retired  science 
writer  at  the  former  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin,  died  July  24  at  his 
home  in  Millersburg,  Pa. 

Maude  M.  Dele,  80,  who  was  a  re¬ 
porter  and  columnist  for  the  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa.,  Patriot,  died  June  27. 

Harry  W.  DIckInsen,  81,  owner  and 
president  of  Multi-Media  of  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  and  New  York  City,  died 
July  15  in  Springfield. 

Henry  Haxllll,  98,  a  journalist  who 
served  in  various  capacities  at  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  the  New  York  Mail,  the 
New  York  Herald,  the  New  York  Sun 
and  the  New  York  Times,  died  July  9  in 
Fairfield,  Conn. 

Julia  Helleran  Carr,  82,  a  reporter 
who  covered  Norfolk,  Conn.,  for  the 
Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican,  died 
Aug.  2. 

Jesse  C.  Helllday,  61,  a  photogra¬ 
phy  technician  at  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch,  died  July  26  of  a  heart  attack. 

David  C.  Hume,  74,  owner,  president 
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and  treasurer  of  the  Daily  Gazette  and 
Sunday  Gazette  in  Schenectady,  N.Y., 
died  July  14  in  Schenectady. 

Harris  Jacksen,  74,  retired  overnight 
foreign  desk  supervisor  at  the  Associat¬ 
ed  Press,  died  July  12  in  New  York. 

Henk  Kersting,  88,  who  provided 
news  from  the  Netherlands  after  Ger¬ 
man  forces  invaded  in  World  War  II 
and  was  bureau  chief  for  the  Associat¬ 
ed  Press,  died  in  Amsterdam  July  21. 

He  worked  for  the  country’s  largest 
daily  newspaper,  De  Telegraaf,  before 
joining  AP  in  1937. 

Carl  W.  Larsen,  74,  a  former  Chicago 
Sun-Times  investigative  reporter,  died 
in  Poway,  Calif.,  Aug.  4. 

He  was  the  managing  editor  of  Stars 
and  Stripes,  the  military  newspaper,  and 
worked  in  London  and  Liege,  Belgium, 
during  World  War  11. 

David  F.  Lyens,  65,  retired  publisher 
of  the  Odessa  (Texas)  American,  died 
July  20. 

Joseph  McQuald,  72,  a  retired  copy 
desk  chief  for  the  Minneapolis  Star  Tri¬ 
bune,  died  Aug.  2. 

John  E.  Mitchell,  66,  executive  vice 
president  of  Nixon  Newspapers  Inc., 
Peru,  Ind.,  died  July  18. 

Earlier,  he  was  publisher  of  the 
Frankfort  (Ind.)  Times  and  Nixon’s  vice 
president  and  chief  operating  officer. 

David  C.  Ormislen,  72,  former  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  William  B.  Collins  Co., 
publishers  of  the  Leader-Herald  in 
Gloversville,  N.Y.,  was  found  dead  July 
21  at  his  home  in  Canada  Lake,  N.Y. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  New  York 
State  Publishers  Association  board  of 
directors  and  the  National  Press  Pho¬ 
tographers  Association  as  well  as  a 
board  member  and  past  president  of 
the  New  York  Associated  Dailies. 

David  Paley,  90,  retired  senior  edi¬ 
tor  of  Parade  magazine  and  associate 
arts  editor  at  the  New  York  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune,  died  July  4  in  Riverdale,  N.Y. 

Tern  Pattersen,  64,  a  police  reporter 
for  the  defunct  Baltimore  News  Ameri¬ 
can,  died  July  9  in  New  York  City. 


Glerla  L.  Pellquin,  60,  a  correspon¬ 
dent  for  the  Manchester,  N.H.,  Union 
Leader,  died  July  16. 

Denald  R.  Richards,  62,  publisher 
of  the  weekly  Business  Journal  Serving 
Greater  Milwaukee,  died  Aug.  4. 

Richard  C.  Regers,  71,  who  directed 
real  estate  activities  for  the  New  York 
Times  Co.  before  retiring,  died  July  4 
in  Horse  Shoe,  N.C. 

Dale  Andrew  Ruark,  82,  former  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  for  the  defunct  Pull¬ 
man  (Wash.)  Herald,  died  June  30. 

Harrisen  E.  Salisbury,  84,  a 

Pulitzer  Prize-winning  correspondent 
for  the  New  York  Times,  died  of  a  heart 
attack  July  5. 

He  was  the  first  editor  of  the  op-ed 
page  at  the  Times  and  was  the  author 
of  29  books,  among  them  the  1969  The 
900  Days:  the  Siege  of  Leningrad. 

In  1955,  Salisbury  won  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  a  series  of  articles  he  wrote  af¬ 
ter  five  years  as  the  Times  bureau  chief 
in  Moscow. 

Barney  Stein,  84,  former  New  York 
Post  photographer  and  official  photog¬ 
rapher  for  the  Brooklyn  Dodgers,  died 
June  29. 

Randal  L.  Sirether,  80,  retired  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Clarksburg  (W.Va.)  Exponent, 
died  June  24. 

Sidney  "Sid"  Welch,  83,  retired 
graphic  arts  department  manager  of 
the  Kennebec  Journal,  Augusta,  Maine, 
died  June  15. 

Derethy  E.  White,  90,  retired  edito¬ 
rial  assistant  at  the  weekly  Milton 
(Mass.)  Transcript,  died  July  19. 

Lynn  Williams,  53,  a  former  editor  at 
the  Winston-Salem  (N.C.)  Journal,  died 
July  21  of  multiple  sclerosis. 

Richard  M.  Wilson,  63,  a  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Patriot- 
News,  died  June  20. 

Gardner  E.  Woodward,  77,  a  re¬ 
tired  advertising  representative  for  the 
Taunton  (Mass.)  Daily  Gazette,  died 
July  16. 
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Reader  surveys 
rise  in  popularity 

L/SA  Weekend  uses  them  as  a  guide 
toward  meeting  reader  needs 


by  Ann  Marie  Kerwin 

READERS  ARE  TALKING  back  to 
USA  Weekend. 

In  a  recent  issue,  65,000  kids  re¬ 
sponded  to  a  survey  about  school  vio¬ 
lence.  Over  the  past  year,  71,000  read¬ 
ers  called  to  express  concern  over  the 
level  of  violence  on  television.  Nearly 
90,000  readers  either  wrote  or  called  to 
express  an  opinion  on  whether  radio 
“shock  jock”  Howard  Stern  should  be 
censored. 

“The  reason  we  do  it  is  because 
readers  do  respond,”  said  editor  Marcia 
Bullard.  “They  like  to  be  heard.” 

She  has  found  that  surveys  get  read¬ 
ers  involved  with  the  magazine  and 
clue  her  into  what  topics  readers  want 
to  see  in  the  magazine.  For  instance, 
surveys  that  have  addressed  lifestyle  is¬ 
sues  can  lead  to  ideas  for  other  stories 
that  interest  readers. 

“It  was  about  a  year  ago  when  we  re¬ 
ally  realized  what  a  great  editorial  tool 
it  was.  [Movie  critic]  Michael  Medved 
did  a  story  about  the  values  of  Holly¬ 
wood  and  we  got  this  enormous  re¬ 
sponse,”  she  said.  “Since  then  we  have 
done  more  stories  in  that  vein  because 
we  know  it’s  what  people  are  interest¬ 
ed  in.  .  .  .  It’s  fine-tuned  our  antennae 
for  story  ideas.” 

The  response  to  the  poll  on  televi¬ 
sion  violence  led  to  the  decision  to 
make  school  violence  the  topic  of  the 
back-to-school  issue. 

After  approximately  two  years  of  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  reader  response 
copy.  Weekend  staffers  have  learned 
some  tricks. 

“We  are  much  more  likely  to  think 
that  stories  that  have  to  do  with  moral¬ 
ity  issues  will  be  more  popular  with 
readers  and  interest  our  readers,”  she 
said.  “I  think  it  helps  them  in  what¬ 
ever  decisions  they  are  going  to  make 


“The  purpose  of  this  is  to  show  that 
people  are  reading  the  magazine.  I 
think  it  also  shows  that  people  read 
newspapers.  We  hear  so  much  that  peo¬ 
ple  don’t  read  anymore.  But  I  think  this 
is  great  evidence  that  people  do  read 
what  they  care  about.  And  advertisers 
like  to  see  that  people  are  reading  the 
magazine,  so  there  is  a  whole  benefit  to 
it.” 

—  Marcia  Bullard,  editor,  USA  Week¬ 
end 


about  what  they  think.” 

The  less  readers  are  asked  to  do,  the 
better  the  response  will  be,  Bullard  has 
found.  A  yes  or  no  opinion  poll  will 
draw  a  much  larger  response  than  a  10- 
or  12-question  survey.  If  readers  are 
asked  to  submit  an  essay,  response 
drops  even  more. 

Any  results  gathered  from  a  survey, 
the  magazine  promises  to  forward  to 
“opinion  leaders.”  For  instance,  the  re¬ 


sults  of  a  survey  focusing  on  environ¬ 
mental  issues  were  passed  on  to  Vice 
President  A1  Gore.  The  television  vio¬ 
lence  survey  results  were  sent  to  Sen. 
Paul  Simon  (D-Ill.),  who  conducted 
the  television  violence  hearings  in 
Congress,  as  well  as  television  industry 
executives.  The  results  of  the  Howard 
Stern  survey  were  sent  to  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  and  In¬ 
finity  Broadcasting,  owners  of  Stern’s 
syndicated  show. 

“So  when  we  tell  people  to  write  us 
or  call  us,  it’s  like  a  little  bonus.  We  tell 
them  we  are  going  to  send  their  opin¬ 
ions  on  to  opinion  leaders.  .  .  .  People 
think  something  might  come  of  it,”  she 
said. 

Not  surprisingly,  toll-free  800-num¬ 
bers  draw  a  larger  response  than  pay- 
per-call  900  numbers. 

The  number  of  responses  to  certain 
call-in  polls  is  so  large,  in  part,  because 
USA  Weekend’s  circulation  is  over  30 
million  readers.  But  Bullard  believes 
the  overall  percentages  of  readers  who 
have  responded  are  high. 

Bullard  said  the  magazine  shopped 
hard  for  a  vendor  that  could  accommo¬ 
date  a  large  number  of  responses. 

“I  am  more  reluctant  to  do  an  800- 
number  call-in  about  a  highly  emo¬ 
tional  issue  because  I  am  not  sure  any 
vendor  could  handle  the  huge,  huge 
volumes  of  calls,”  she  said. 

Because  of  problems  with  setting  up 
a  phone  system  that  can  handle  large 
numbers  of  calls,  not  every  reader  can 
get  his  or  her  opinions  registered  by 
telephone. 

While  71,000  calls  actually  got 
through  to  respond  to  the  Howard 
Stern  poll,  620,000  people  attempted 
to  call.  Then  22,000  wrote  in  when 
they  could  not  register  an  opinion  by 
phone. 

“Whenever  we  run  an  800-  or  900- 
number,  we  always  tell  people  if  they 
can’t  get  through  to  include  a  postcard. 
Some  people  don’t  have  900  access,” 
Bullard  said. 

Bullard  sees  reader  surveys  as  a  way 
for  print  to  compete  with  talk  radio  and 
talk  TV  by  making  print  interactive. 

“The  purpose  of  this  is  to  show  that 
people  are  reading  the  magazine.  I 
think  it  also  shows  that  people  read 
newspapers.  We  hear  so  much  that 
people  don’t  read  anymore,  but  I  think 
this  is  great  evidence  that  people  do 
read  what  they  care  about.  If  you  write 
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about  things  they  care  about,  then  they 
are  going  to  read  even  more,”  Bullard 
said.  “It’s  a  great  message  about  reader- 
ship  and  newspapers.  And  advertisers 
like  to  see  that  people  are  reading  the 
magazine,  so  there  is  a  whole  benefit  to 
it. 

“I  do  think  newspapers  are  a  vital 
link  for  readers  to  talk  to  each  other. 
It’s  even  easier  for  newspapers  to  let 
them  because  there  is  this  sharing  of 
community  values  and  activities  and 
knowledge.  We  can’t  do  some  issues 
because  they  don’t  affect  the  whole  na¬ 
tion.” 

She  acknowledged  that  call-in  sur¬ 
veys  are  not  scientific  and  cautioned 
that  the  media  must  be  careful  not  to 
misrepresent  what  they  are  doing. 

“There  is  some  concern  among 
newspaper  editors  that  non-scientific 
polls  like  this  could  be  abused  and 
should  not  be  used.  Some  editors  feel 
very  strongly  that  you  should  not  ask 
major  policy  questions  or  treat  it  as  if  it 
were  the  same  nature  as  a  scientific 
poll,”  she  observed.  “When  you  get 
into  serious  areas  of  policy,  editors  feel 
you  should  stay  away  from  those  seri¬ 
ous  topical  issues  and  do  it  for  lifestyle 
issues  and  things  that  are  more  light¬ 
hearted.” 

The  magazine  conducted  a  call-in 
survey  accompanying  a  cover  story 
about  Ross  Perot  that  asked  readers  if 
they  would  vote  for  him  for  president  if 
he  were  to  run  again.  The  results  were 
80%  in  Perot’s  favor,  and  Bullard  said 
she  later  thought  she  should  not  have 
asked  that  question. 

“I’m  not  sure  I  would  do  it  again.  As 
an  editor,  I  thought  the  fact  that  80% 
called  in  to  vote  yes  may  have  been  too 
predictable.  Maybe  we  were  playing 
more  to  people  who  felt  strongly  about 
Perot  and  not  many  who  were  against 
him,”  she  said.  “Because  we  know  so 
much  about  Perot  supporters  and  how 
active  they  were,  I  thought,  ‘Oh, 
maybe  I  shouldn’t  have  done  that.’  ” 

In  one  case,  a  survey  that  generated 
a  lukewarm  response  one  year  did  bet¬ 
ter  the  next  year  because  people  were 
interested  in  the  feature  story  once  it 
ran.  Readers  were  asked  to  write  in 
with  their  food  problems  and  the  mag¬ 
azine  staff  would  do  a  “food  makeover” 
on  their  family’s  eating  habits.  The 
write-in  generated  a  few  hundred  re¬ 
sponses.  The  special  issue  ran  and  a 
number  of  families  were  featured.  The 
next  year,  response  to  the  same  ques¬ 
tion  tripled,  Bullard  said,  because  peo¬ 
ple  liked  the  feature  and  responded  to 
it.  mi&? 


Ad  Scene 


Sun-Times  hires 
CWO&O 

THE  CHICAGO  SUN-TIMES  has  re¬ 
tained  the  national  advertising  repre¬ 
sentative  firm  Cresmer,  Woodward, 
O’Mara  and  Ormsbee. 

“Our  association  with  CWO&O 
marks  the  next  step  in  the  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  our  advertising  department,” 
said  Charles  F.  Champion,  Sun-Times 
senior  vice  president,  advertising  and 
sales. 

As  part  of  the  move,  the  Sun-Times 
is  transferring  most  regional  advertising 
staff  from  Los  Angeles,  Detroit  and 
New  York  to  the  newspaper’s  Chicago 
headquarters.  Wayne  Kuhn,  manager  of 
the  New  York  office,  will  remain  there. 

Utah  papers  offer 
electronic  classifieds 

THE  UTAH  PRESS  Association,  its 
member  newspapers  and  US  West  Mar¬ 
keting  Resources  have  signed  a  letter  of 
intent  to  bring  an  electronic  classified 
ad  service  to  all  of  Utah. 

The  service,  now  under  development 
by  US  West,  is  a  totally  digitized  system 
that  will  allow  buyers  to  specify  their 
needs  by  push-button  telephone  and  re¬ 
ceive  classified  ads  by  phone  or  fax. 
Eventually,  consumers  may  be  able  to 
receive  the  ads  through  other  media. 
Utah  buyers  will  access  the  service 
through  an  800  number. 

The  50  press  association  member 
newspapers  will  sell  the  electronic  ads 
packaged  with  their  own  print  classified 
ads  and  by  themselves. 

The  service,  expected  to  be  available 
by  December,  will  be  promoted  via 
print  advertising.  The  Utah  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  administer  and  coordinate 
the  system. 

Janice  Keller,  UPA  executive  director, 
called  electronic  classifieds  “a  signifi¬ 
cant  new  revenue  opportunity”  for 
members. 

Ad  campaign  touts 
editorial  coverage 

WATCHDOG  JOURNALISM  IS  be¬ 
ing  touted  by  the  News  Tribune,  Wood- 
bridge,  N.J.,  in  a  new  campaign  to  in¬ 


crease  circulation  and  market  aware¬ 
ness. 

“We’re  never  content  to  just  cover 
the  story  but  are  always  looking  to 
break  it.  It’s  not  about  them  answering 
our  questions  but  us  questioning  their 
answers.  It’s  nose  to  the  grind,  always 
asking,  always  digging,  never  resting  un¬ 
til  the  truth  is  told,”  the  ads  read. 

The  campaign  is  running  in  a  two- 
page  newspaper  spread,  outside  media, 
60-second  radio  commercials,  coin-box 
posters,  point-of-purchase  displays  and 
bus  boards. 

No  more  sex  ads 

THE  YAKIMA  (WASH.)  Herald-Re¬ 
public  is  no  longer  accepting  classified 
ads  for  sexually  oriented  phone  services. 

The  change  was  prompted  by  reader 
concern  about  children’s  access  to  the 
900  numbers,  publisher  Jim  Barnhill 
told  the  Associated  Press.  The  paper 
made  $15,000  from  such  ads  last  year, 
advertising  manager  Brian  Vaillancourt 
said. 

Chicago  Tribune 
home  giveaway 

A  30-YEAR  Chicago  Tribune  subscriber, 
Mary  Ellen  Dearhammer,  was  the  win¬ 
ner  of  a  new  $200,000  house  in  a  Tri¬ 
bune  promotion  that  the  newspaper 
says  attracted  more  than  1  million  en¬ 
tries. 

Dearhammer,  a  mother  of  two  and  a 
resident  of  Chicago’s  Northwest  Side, 
was  given  a  choice  of  a  brand-new 
home  by  16  builders  in  more  than  40 
communities.  She  selected  a  home  built 
by  Sundance  Homes  in  the  Country 
Walk  development  in  Round  Lake 
Beach,  Ill. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  Great  Home 
Giveaway  was  a  joint  promotion  by  the 
Tribune,  the  Home  Builders  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Greater  Chicago  and  Mont¬ 
gomery  Ward. 

Montgomery  Ward  provided  weekly 
prizes  during  the  two-month  promotion 
and  it  will  provide  furnishings  for  the 
winner’s  new  home. 

Dearhammer,  who  received  notifica¬ 
tion  she  had  won  on  her  birthday,  en¬ 
tered  the  contest  about  three  times  a 
week. 
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Circulation 


Distribution 
firm  guilty  of 
dumping  papers 

Jury  awards  Dear  Communications  $300,000,  finding 
its  newspapers  were  being  taken  to  recycling 
facility  rather  than  being  delivered 


by  Debra  Qersh 

DEAR  COMMUNICATIONS  INC. 
of  McLean,  Va.,  has  been  awarded 
$300,000  for  a  breach  of  contract  by 
Direct  Marketing  Associates  of  Balti¬ 
more. 

A  DMA  attorney,  however,  indicat¬ 
ed  the  company  plans  to  appeal  the 
jury  verdict. 

Dear’s  lawsuit  stemmed  from  the  dis¬ 
covery  that  DMA  employees  were 
dumping  rather  than  delivering  copies 
of  the  29,000-circulation  Arlington 
(Va.)  Courier,  one  of  the  three  free 
weeklies  published  by  Dear. 

Dear’s  other  two  publications,  the 


14,000-circulation  McLean  Providence 
Journal  and  the  4,000-circulation  Great 
Falls  Current,  are  distributed  through 
the  mail,  both  for  logistical  and  tradi¬ 
tional  reasons.  The  Arlington  paper 
now  is  distributed  through  an  in-house 
carrier  force. 

The  suit,  filed  in  federal  court  in 
Alexandria,  Va.,  originally  included 
additional  charges,  including  violation 
of  the  Racketeer  Influenced,  Corrupt 
Organizations  Act,  but  those  counts 
were  dismissed  by  the  judge. 

The  jury  found  in  favor  of  Dear  on 
the  breach  of  contract  count  and  to 
the  $300,000  was  added  an  additional 
$15,000  in  interest. 

According  to  David  Dear  Jr.,  editor 
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and  publisher  of  Dear  Communica¬ 
tions,  the  company  first  learned  of  the 
dumping  when  the  director  of  the 
Prince  George’s  County  (Md.)  recy¬ 
cling  program  called  to  thank  the  pub¬ 
lisher  for  using  the  facility  but  asked  if 
the  printer’s  straps  holding  the  bundles 
of  papers  together  could  be  removed 
before  they  were  brought  in. 

The  printer’s  straps  are  placed 
around  the  papers  right  from  the  press, 
before  delivery,  and  are  removed  for 
distribution.  Any  excess  papers 
brought  for  recycling  should  have  been 
unbundled. 

Shortly  thereafter.  Dear  said  a  DMA 
competitor  brought  him  a  videotape 


showing  his  papers  meant  to  be  distrib¬ 
uted  being  dumped  instead. 

Hiring  the  same  private  investigator 
who  had  made  the  video.  Dear  found 
the  papers  were  being  taken  directly 
from  the  printing  plant  to  a  nearby  re¬ 
cycling  center.  The  remaining  papers 
not  dumped  were  delivered. 

Dear  pointed  out  that  none  of  the 
papers  should  have  been  dumped, 
since  the  95%  free-circulation  paper  is 
delivered  to  a  specific  number  of 
homes. 

“If  every  home  was  delivered,  there 
shouldn’t  have  been  any  leftovers,”  he 
said. 

“One  thing  that  delayed  recognition 
of  the  situation  is  that  if  people  are  not 


paying  for  the  paper,  they  do  not  know 
if  they’re  supposed  to  get  it  or  not,” 
Dear  pointed  out.  “They  don’t  call  to 
complain. 

“The  thing  about  using  a  distribu¬ 
tion  company,  the  more  complaints 
you  get,  the  more  confidence  you  have 
they’re  being  delivered,”  he  said.  “Dear 
learned  that  lesson  the  hard  way.  We 
were  not  hearing  complaints,  so  we 
thought  it  was  OK,”  he  explained. 

Those  who  did  complain,  though, 
were  the  advertisers,  who  were  driving 
through  neighborhoods  where  the  pa¬ 
per  was  supposed  to  be  delivered  and 
not  seeing  the  papers. 

“It  hurt  our  integrity.  Several  pulled 
their  ads.  It  hurt  their  business  too,” 
Dear  said,  adding,  however,  a  number 
of  advertisers  “have  been  very  support¬ 
ive.” 

Attorney  Francis  Prior  of  Siciliano 
Ellis  Dyer  Boccarosse  in  Fairfax,  Va., 
who  argued  the  case  for  DMA,  said 
“Suffice  it  to  say,  we  disagree  with  the 
amount.  This  was  merely  a  breach  of 
contract,  not  the  other  charges,  which 
the  judge  threw  out  as  being  without 
merit.” 

What  DMA  argued,  according  to 
Prior,  was  that  it  was  “unaware  of  any 
dumping,  and  the  evidence  showed  we 
were  unaware  of  this  and  when  we 
found  out,  we  corrected  it.  It  was  not 
an  issue  in  this  case,  whether  we  knew 
[there  was  dumping]  was  not  an  issue. 
It  was  an  issue  of  breach  of  contract. 
The  jury  found  there  was  a  breach  and 
made  the  award.” 

Baltimore  attorney  Craig  Schwartz 
of  Hall  &  Schwartz,  who  also  repre¬ 
sents  DMA  but  did  not  argue  this  case 
before  the  court,  said  the  company  is 
planning  to  appeal.  lEfifP 

Reward  offered 
in  driver  attack 

FOLLOWING  AN  ATTACK  on  one 
of  its  circulation  drivers,  the  Chicago 
Sun'Times  is  offering  a  $10,000  reward 
for  information  leading  to  the  arrest 
and  conviction  of  the  assailant. 

Sun-Times  driver  Salvatore  Muti,  62, 
was  severely  injured  in  his  left  eye  by  a 
soda  bottle  thrown  at  him  Aug.  23 
while  driving  his  delivery  truck. 

Muti  has  had  surgery  and  will  re¬ 
quire  further  operations. 
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Legal  Briefe 


Papers  can  name 
rape  victims 

A  FLORIDA  LAW  barring  news  orga¬ 
nizations  from  naming  rape  victims  has 
been  ruled  unconstitutional  by  a  state 
appeals  court. 

The  Fourth  District  Court  of  Appeals 
ruled  Aug.  4  that  the  state  can  try  to 
keep  an  accuser’s  identity  a  secret,  but 
if  journalists  learn  the  name  from  other 
sources  and  publish  it,  then  the  state 
cannot  punish  them. 

The  ruling  came  in  the  case  of  the 
supermarket  tabloid  the  Globe,  which 
printed  the  name  of  the  woman  who 
accused  William  Kennedy  Smith  of 
rape.  Smith  was  later  acquitted. 

The  court’s  decision  upholds  a  No¬ 
vember  1991  ruling  by  Judge  Robert 
Parker  of  Palm  Beach  County,  who  dis¬ 
missed  the  case  by  former  Palm  Beach 
County  State  Attorney  David  Blud- 
worth. 

Supporters  of  the  law  said  the  statute 
encouraged  victims  to  report  rape  and 
protected  them  from  retaliation  by  their 
attackers. 

Globe  editor-in-chief  Phil  Bunton 
said  the  paper  named  Smith’s  accuser 
because  editors  believed  there  were  dis¬ 
crepancies  in  her  story  that  made  it  fair 
to  call  her  background  into  question. 

The  tabloid  waited  until  several 
British  newspapers  had  identified  the 
woman  before  deciding  to  publish  her 
name,  Bunton  said.  —  AP 

Court:  Public  can 
view  documents 

THE  UTAH  SUPREME  Court  has 
ruled  that  the  media  and  the  public  can 
view  court  documents  connected  with 
criminal  cases. 

The  court  ruled  that  the  press  and 
the  public  may  see  search  warrants, 
probable  cause  statements  and  witness 
subpoenas. 

To  deny  the  public  access  to  court 
proceedings — including  related  docu¬ 
mentation — “perpetuates  general  igno¬ 
rance  and  cuts  off  public  knowledge 
necessary  to  a  full  understanding  of  the 
criminal  justice  system,”  the  court  said. 

The  Deseret  News  of  Salt  Lake  City 
quoted  Assistant  Attorney  General  An¬ 
nina  Mitchell —  who  had  argued  against 


a  presumed  right  to  review  documents 
—  as  saying,  “Pm  not  unhappy  with  the 
ruling.  Now  judges  have  an  answer  to 
the  question:  Yes,  the  media  and  public 
do  get  access  to  most  things.” 

Judge  rules 
against  paper 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY,  PA., 
Judge  Harold  Sheely  —  citing  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  state  Sunshine  Act  that  ex¬ 
empt  personnel  discussions  from  open¬ 
meeting  requirements  —  has  ruled 
against  the  Carlisle  Sentinel. 

The  newspaper  claimed  in  a  lawsuit 
that  the  Carlisle  Area  School  Board 
had  violated  the  law  when  it  met  in  pri¬ 
vate  to  discuss  the  selection  of  a  new 
member.  The  Sentinel  said  the  closed- 
door  session  denied  the  paper  “the  right 
and  ability  to  observe  or  inform  its 
readers”  of  the  selection  process. 

The  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  had  joined  the  suit. 

Paper  settles  lawsuit 

THE  DALLAS  MORNING  News  and 
the  sheriff  of  Starr  County,  Texas,  have 
reached  a  settlement  in  a  3 -year-old  li¬ 
bel  lawsuit. 

Sheriff  Eugenio  “Gene”  Falcon  Jr. 
sued  after  the  paper  published  a  series 
about  drug  trafficking  in  south  Texas, 
including  controversies  surrounding 
Falcon’s  tenure. 

Michael  J.  McCarthy,  senior  vice 
president,  general  counsel  and  secretary 
for  News  parent  A.H.  Belo  Corp.,  said 
the  details  were  not  final. 

However,  the  sheriff’s  attorneys 
agreed  to  a  $45,000  payment  for  a  por¬ 
tion  of  their  legal  fees.  The  paper  and 
Belo  will  give  $45,000  to  a  nonprofit  or¬ 
ganization  to  build  a  youth  center  in 
Rio  Grande  City,  Texas. 

Falcon’s  attorney,  Andy  Lehrman  of 
Corpus  Christi,  said  Falcon  accom¬ 
plished  his  goal,  which  was  “to  clear  his 
name  and  show  that  the  little  person 
can  stand  up  and  fight  back.” 

McCarthy  said,  “We  feel  we’ve  been 
completely  vindicated.  After  nearly 
three  years  of  litigation,  the  sheriff  had 
no  evidence  that  anything  false  was 
written  about  him.  Now  he  has  decided 
to  terminate  the  lawsuit.”  —  AP 


Jail  or  ad,  judge 
offers  offenders 

A  FLORIDA  JUDGE  will  give  violators 
convicted  of  minor  crimes  the  choice  of 
going  to  jail  or  buying  advertisements 
that  include  their  photographs  and 
charges. 

Escambia  County  Judge  William 
White  suggested  the  ad  option  three 
years  ago,  but  former  Pensacola  News 
Journal  publisher  Ken  Andrews  refused 
to  run  the  ads.  He  said  the  newspaper 
did  “not  wish  to  become  a  vehicle  for 
court-ordered  public  humiliation”  or 
forfeit  control  over  ad  content. 

Denise  Bannister,  Andrew’s  succes¬ 
sor,  said  she  was  willing  to  go  along 
with  the  judge,  the  News  Journal  report¬ 
ed. 

“We  do  a  lot  of  legal  advertising  in 
which  we  don’t  control  the  content,” 
she  said.  “This  is  no  different  in  my 
mind.” 

The  judge  plans  to  include  defen¬ 
dants  who  commit  misdemeanors,  in¬ 
cluding  petty  theft,  writing  worthless 
checks,  prostitution,  domestic  violence 
and  drunken  driving. 

“The  embarrassment  of  having  their 
picture  in  the  paper  may  do  something, 
but  what  I’m  really  interested  in  is 
whether  it  will  deter  other  people  from 
doing  similar  things,”  White  said. 

Some  defense  lawyers  said  they  may 
ask  higher  courts  to  stop  the  jail-or-ad- 
vertising  option  as  a  violation  of  the 
Eighth  Amendment’s  ban  on  cruel  and 
unusual  punishment. 

However,  the  state’s  Fourth  District 
Court  of  Appeal  has  upheld  a  similar 
photo  ad  ordered  for  a  drunken  driver 
by  Indian  River  County  Judge  Joe  Wild 
in  the  Vero  Beach  Press-Jourrud. 

Wild  abandoned  the  advertising  op¬ 
tion  last  year,  opting  instead  for  fees  to 
pay  for  television  commercials  against 
drunken  driving,  but  he  said  drunken 
driving  arrests  have  increased  and  he 
may  resume  the  ads. 

“We  decided  to  accept  DUl-convict- 
ed  ads  because  we  thought  it  might  as¬ 
sist  in  getting  drunken  drivers  off  the 
road,”  said  Press-Journal  general  manag¬ 
er  Darryl  Hicks. 

He  said  the  newspaper  would  not 
have  considered  printing  court-ordered 
photos  of  people  convicted  of  other 
misdemeanors.  —  AP 
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News  Tech 


Reselling  presses 

Transitions  in  North  American  newspaper 
business/technology  and  in  Latin  American 
politics/economy  create  climate  for  used  equipment 


by  Jim  Rosenberg 

ON  THE  DEMAND  side  in  the  used 
newspaper  printing  equipment  market, 
caution  and  money  are  helping  sales  of 
used  press  equipment  in  North  Amer¬ 
ica  and  Latin  America,  respectively. 

Newspapers  are  able  to  move  to  or 
augment  offset  printing  and  add  color 
at  lower  cost  in  the  U.S.,  while  new 
democracies  and  reviving  economies 
are  freeing  up  presses  and  purses  in 
Latin  America. 

On  the  supply  side,  a  major  change 
in  the  past  five  years  is  the  availability 
of  used  double-width  offset  presses. 
Unlike  single-width  offset  equipment, 
which  was  adopted  earlier,  the  larger 
presses  are  only  now  becoming  old 
enough  for  some  installations  to  look 
at  replacement. 

“If  you  run  a  Metro  only  four  hours  a 
day,”  said  Albert  A.  Taber  at  his  Nexpo 
93  booth,  “ITl  guarantee  the  son  of  a 
bitch  will  last  you  a  hundred  years.” 

The  president  of  Alta  Graphics  Inc., 
Roswell,  Ga.,  said  the  dismantled  dou- 
ble-wides  create  a  new,  less-expensive 
market  for  letterpress  operators.  Now 
they  no  longer  have  to  look  at  new 
equipment  when  shopping  for  big  off¬ 
set  presses.  For  example,  he  said  that, 
depending  on  configuration,  a  used 
Goss  Metro  can  go  for  40%  to  60%  of 
the  cost  of  the  same  press  fresh  from 
the  factory. 

Alta  Graphics  director  Bill  Kanipe 
said  that  in  one  area,  mailroom  equip¬ 
ment  sales  parallel  double-width  press 
sales.  Used  inserters  coming  onto  the 
market  now  allow  smaller  operations 
to  pick  up  business  in  ad  inserts.  Until 
recently,  he  said,  “those  people  just 
couldn’t  dream  of  owning  those  ma¬ 
chines.” 

A  significant  part  of  Taber’s  trade  is 
in  Goss  presses.  Like  his  father,  he 
worked  at  Goss  (his  son  works  for 
Alta).  He  said  he  left  the  big  pressmak- 


“I  think  the  newspaper  industry  is  in 
transition.  Nobody’s  going  to  sink  200  or 
300  million  dollars  into  projects  anymore. 
They’re  going  to  try  to  get  through  the 
next  few  years  and  figure  out  where  tech¬ 
nology’s  going  and  where  the  industry’s 
going.” 

—  Edward  Padilla,  president  of  Padilla 
Corp.  and  Qlobal  Press  Sales  Inc.  and 
former  CEO  of  MAN  Roland  Inc. 


er,  a  part  of  Rockwell  Graphic  Systems, 
in  1987  after  participating  in  the  sale  of 
the  first  Colorliner  to  the  Los  Angeles 
Times . 

Still,  both  Taber  and  Kanipe,  who 
handles  post-press  equipment,  pointed 
out  that  lagging  sales  of  new  equip¬ 
ment  directly  affect  their  business,  up 
to  a  point,  for  the  better.  Should  new- 
equipment  sales  fall  off  sufficiently, 
however,  demand  may  exceed  supply. 
While  that  can  depress  sales  volume,  it 
also  can  raise  prices,  which  may  further 
hurt  sales.  Right  now,  the  two  execu¬ 
tives  said,  supply  has  put  their  market 
at  “equilibrium.” 

Overall,  Taber  said  business  had 
been  picking  up  through  1992  largely 


because  purchases  of  needed  extra 
press  units  could  often  be  made  with¬ 
out  the  time-consuming  corporate  ap¬ 
proval  required  for  investments  in  new 
presslines.  He  said  generally,  business 
through  mid-1993  was  about  the  same 
as  last  year  —  “but  1992  wasn’t  bad,” 
he  added. 

Mystic,  Conn. -based  GSP  Inc.’s 
technical  director,  Maurice  Blanchet, 
noted  that  many  potential  customers 
seek  just  to  add  to  capacity,  for  volume 
and/or  color.  But  he  added,  “It  seems 
this  year  more  than  in  the  past,  people 
are  looking  for  whole  presslines.” 

More  broadly,  Edward  R.  Padilla  said 
U.S.  publishers  are  trying  to  assess 
“where  they  are  today  relative  to  where 
they’ll  be  five  years  from  now.”  A  for¬ 
mer  newspaper  publisher  and  MAN 
Roland  Inc.  CEO,  the  founder  and 
president  of  two  new  press  sales,  ser¬ 
vice  and  consulting  firms  said  he  ex¬ 
pects  publishers  will  take  a  cautious 
near-term  approach  to  new-equipment 
purchases. 

Instead,  he  continued,  many  will 
buy  time  by  adding  capacity  and  color 
capability  using  equipment  of  1970s 
and  ’80s  vintage  and  by  retrofitting 
modern  components  such  as  improved 
dampening  systems. 

Padilla  defined  the  temporary  strat¬ 
egy  as  a  bridge  across  the  next  four  to 
five  years  that  allows  publishers  to  keep 
up  with  demands  for  better  quality  and 
production  efficiency. 

“1  think  the  newspaper  industry  is  in 
transition,”  said  Padilla  shortly  before 
Nexpo.  “Nobody’s  going  to  sink  200  or 
300  million  dollars  into  projects  any¬ 
more.  They’re  going  to  try  to  get 
through  the  next  few  years  and  figure 
out  where  technology’s  going  and 
where  the  industry’s  going.  1  think  do¬ 
ing  it  in  a  low-cost  method  is  going  to 
be  an  area  of  significant  attention.” 

Like  Taber  and  probably  all  equip¬ 
ment  resellers,  Padilla  keeps  an  eye  on 
the  market  for  new  equipment,  where 
sales  volumes  of  the  late  1980s,  he  said, 
truly  are  “a  thing  of  the  past.”  When 
and  if  they  come  back,  it  will  be  with 
technology  to  take  them  well  into  the 
21st  century,  according  to  Padilla. 

Taber,  who  said  his  market  research 
while  at  Goss  “is  right  on  schedule,” 
also  sees  the  interplay  of  technology 
and  business  cycles.  He  said  the  big 
offset  presses  coming  onto  the  resale 
market  will  support  the  business  until 
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the  next  revolutionary  change  makes 
offset  obsolete,  as  offset  did  to  letter- 
press  and  high-speed  roll-fed  presses 
did  in  the  1890s. 

Strong  interest  in  used  pressroom 
equipment  was  one  of  the  few  bright 
spots  in  the  Newspaper  Association  of 
America’s  survey  of  members’  planned 
capital  investments  (E&P,  May  22,  P. 
23). 

Nevertheless,  Taber  said  he  thinks 
many  respondents  who  anticipate  buy¬ 
ing  used  equipment  will  wind  up  with 
new  equipment.  Ultimately,  he  said, 
their  decisions  will  be  made  on  need, 
not  price. 

Inland  Newspaper  Machinery  Corp. 
has  handled  several  large  double-width 
resales  in  recent  years.  But  as  for  Nex- 
po,  the  Lanexa,  Kan.-based  company’s 
sales  representative  Jim  Arensberg 
said,  “1  don’t  think  we’ve  got  the  quan¬ 
tity  or  as  many  people.” 

Similarly,  Blanchet  at  GSP  saw  only 
a  small  improvement  on  the  show  floor 
compared  with  AN  PA/TEC  92.  “The 
market  in  the  U.S.  is  still  slow,  but  it 
has  picked  up,”  he  said. 

GSP  is  located  near  Harris’  old 
Westerly,  R.I.,  plant.  Though  it  does 
much  of  its  own  work,  for  major  pro¬ 
jects  GSP  relies  on  nearby  press  re¬ 
builder  E.R.  Smith  Associates,  which 
employs  many  former  Harris  staffers. 
Not  surprisingly,  GSP  is  heavy  on  Har¬ 
ris  press  resale  but  also  offers  others, 
including  Goss  presses. 

Nexpo  marked  the  30th  anniversary 
of  the  introduction  of  the  Goss  Com¬ 
munity  Press.  Taber  said  he  uses  sales 
of  “the  Model  T”  of  single-width  press¬ 
es  as  an  economic  predictor,  noting 
that  by  his  reckoning.  Community 
sales  consistently  drop  six  months 
ahead  of  recessions  and  pick  up  six 
months  before  the  economy  revives. 

Taber  said  the  Community  has  been 
a  good  buy,  citing  prices  of  $64,000  in 
the  early  1960s  for  the  original  grease- 
lubricated  model,  $100,000  for  the 
same  used  press  20  years  later  and 
about  $64,000  again  now. 

Gerry  Houle  —  whose  Tilbury, 
Ont.,  Web  Machinery  Sales  Inc. 
trades,  refurbishes  and  resells  only  sin¬ 
gle-width  presses  (mostly  Goss  models 
but  also  some  from  Harris,  King,  Web 
Leader  and  other  manufacturers)  — 
said  business  had  been  good  for  the 
past  12  months.  “We’ve  noticed  quite 
an  increase  in  the  rebuilt  stuff,”  he 
said. 

The  outlook  for  the  “next  couple  of 
years,”  according  to  Houle,  “is  it’s 
bound  to  be  busy”  in  rebuilding  and. 


probably,  in  new-equipment  sales. 

“Rebuilds  are  an  ongoing  thing,”  said 
Houle,  “hut  1  think  people  have  held 
back  for  the  last  few  years.  Everybody’s 
suffered  through  this  recession  and 
now  people  .  .  .  have  to  rebuild  or  buy 
new  because  it’s  getting  to  the  point 
where  they’re  not  producing  the  way 
they  should.” 

Not  all  press  resellers  are  press  re¬ 
conditioners  or  rebuilders. 

“You’re  just  putting  people  together,” 
said  Ted  O’Toole,  citing  a  recent  press 
sale  in  Alabama. 

The  former  representative  for  press 
rebuilder  Miracle  Industries,  Nau¬ 
gatuck,  Conn.,  now  runs  his  own 
Western  Web  Sales  in  Atwood,  Calif. 
“That  kind  of  business  is  profitable,”  he 


“new-media”  future. 

Nevertheless,  the  two  companies 
overlap  in  their  “spectrum  of  services,” 
according  to  their  president,  who  said 
the  planning  services  he  offers  can 
provide  a  strategic  context  for  equip¬ 
ment  selection. 

Padilla,  like  many  others,  has  his  eye 
on  recent  changes  in  Latin  America, 
where,  he  said,  “turnkey  services  are 
very  important.”  South  and  Central 
America  he  called  “potentially  a  very 
interesting  market”  for  both  the  pur¬ 
chase  and  sale  of  existing  pressroom 
equipment. 

He  sees  that  potential  driven  by  a 
pickup  in  the  economies  of  various 
South  American  countries  and  by 
prospects  for  the  pending  North 


“Everybody’s  suffered  through  this  recession  and 
now  people  .  .  .  have  to  rebuild  or  buy  new  because 
it’s  getting  to  the  point  where  they’re  not  producing 
the  way  they  should.” 


said,  “and  you  don’t  have  to  get  out  of 
your  office  to  do  it.” 

“Putting  people  together”  also  was 
the  message  from  Padilla.  But  his 
Global  Press  Sales  Inc.,  Somerset,  N.J., 
goes  beyond  introducing  buyer  and 
seller.  A  recent  deal  involved  trade  in 
two  presses  from  two  manufacturers  in¬ 
volving  three  newspapers  representing 
two  groups. 

Global  will  provide  turnkey  services 
— removal,  engineering,  transport,  in¬ 
stallation,  even  architectural  services  if 
desired  —  through  work  with  several 
vendors  in  various  areas  of  expertise, 
including  parts  suppliers. 

Among  those  vendors  is  George  R. 
Hall  Contracting,  Westlake,  Ohio,  a 
specialty  contractor  for  press  and  post¬ 
press  intallations,  relocations,  rebuilds 
and  other  services.  Its  president,  Gra¬ 
ham  Hall,  is  a  Global  investor. 

“We’re  in  the  process  of  finalizing 
a  worldwide  press  inventory,”  said 
Padilla. 

The  database,  he  said,  will  include 
the  age,  capabilities  and  other  attribut¬ 
es  of  the  equipment. 

Unlike  Global,  Padilla  Corp.  is  a 
consultancy  that  draws  upon  Padilla’s 
experience  as  both  newspaper  publish¬ 
er  and  vendor,  helping  determine  the 
direction  to  be  taken  by  a  publishing 
business.  In  this  connection,  Padilla 
moves  beyond  ink  on  paper  to  consid¬ 
erations  of  newspapers’  electronic 


American  Free  Trade  Agreement.  For 
that  matter,  Padilla  said  he  also  sees 
some  new  room  for  business  in  Cana¬ 
da. 

As  larger  Latin  American  papers 
add  new  equipment,  he  said,  their 
competitors  will  seek  to  acquire  at 
least  good  reconditioned  presses.  Be¬ 
cause  newspapers  there  usually  follow 
the  U.S.  model  in  equipment,  he  con¬ 
tinued,  they  look  to  U.S.  vendors. 

Specializing  in  reselling  presses  to 
Latin  American  customers,  Miami- 
based  Econo-Press  Systems  general 
manager  Antonio  Aguirre  had  a  famil¬ 
iar  Nexpo  line  —  fewer  booth  visitors, 
but  visitors  ready  to  buy. 

“At  the  moment,  they  have  the 
money,”  he  said.  “For  them,  the  dollar 
is  cheaper.” 

This  year,  he  added,  “we  had  a  lot  of 
double-width”  customers,  and  through 
June,  he  reported  sales  about  evenly 
split  between  single-  and  double-width 
presses. 

GSP’s  Blanchet  attributed  the  small 
increase  in  Nexpo  traffic  compared 
with  last  year’s  ANPA/TEC  to  the 
numbers  of  visitors  representing  Latin 
American  newspapers. 

“Latin  America  has  been  a  good 
market,”  he  said,  noting  that  GSP’s 
largest  seller,  Harris  presses,  are  “a 
good  fit  for  their  market,”  where  news¬ 
papers  often  take  on  commercial  print 
jobs.  mm 
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Book  Reviews  by  Hiley  Ward 


The  Hard  Way:  The  Odyssey  of 
a  Weekly  Newspaper  Editor. 

Alexander  B.  Brook.  (Bridge  Works 
Publishing,  Bridge  Lane,  Box  1798, 
Bridgehampton,  N.Y.  11932),  306 
pages,  $19.95. 

The  York  County  Coast  Star  in  Ken- 
nebunk,  Maine,  (adjoining  the  better- 
known  Kennebunkport)  had  one 
“trouble.”  The  Nieman  Fellows,  who 
were  judges  for  a  New  England  Press 
Association  awards  dinner,  in  making 
a  presentation  to  Alexander  “Sandy” 
Brook,  editor  of  the  Star,  declared, 
“We  have  concluded  that  the  trouble 
with  the  Star  is  that  it  is  more  than  a 
newspaper  ....  The  Star  demands  to 
be  read  entirely  ....  It  declines  to  be 
skimmed.” 

Formerly  assistant  to  the  president 
of  a  sugar  company  on  Wall  Street  and 
commuting  90  minutes  a  day  to  New 
York  from  New  Jersey,  Brook  harbored 
a  dream  that  many  have  —  own  your 
own  weekly  in  a  quiet,  colorful  part  of 
the  country. 

Brook  acted  on  his  dream.  He 
brought  in  a  friend,  and  they  bought 
the  fledgling  Star  from  some  old-timers 
in  1958  for  $30,000.  Nearly  20  years 
later,  in  1977,  it  sold  for  $1.6  million. 
Today  the  paper  is  owned  by  the  New 
York  Times  Co. 

A  modern  odyssey  of  a  weekly. 
Brook’s  book  chronicles  scraping  up 
the  purchase  money,  doing  much  of 
the  work  himself  and  trying  to  boost  a 
meager  circulation  and  advertising 
base  to  make  a  profit. 

The  book  is  unique  in  that  it  follows 
not  only  the  growth  and  expansion 
into  neighboring  areas  but  the  later 
money  crunch  and  sale  to  a  newspaper 
group,  which  in  turn  sold  it  to  another, 
as  Brook  all  the  while  tries  to  stay  on 
as  editor.  The  weekly  up  against  the 
“groups”  is  a  story  in  itself. 

Marking  the  paper’s  individuality 
were  the  cryptic  initials  — “T.H.W.T.B.” 
—  that  Brook  cut  into  the  front-page 
banner  after  several  influential  elderly 
ladies,  displeased  with  not  seeing  items 
in  the  paper  as  they  wanted,  canceled 
their  subscriptions. 

“The  news  of  the  Star’s  banner  slo¬ 
gan  sped  around  town  with  the  speed 
of  rumor,”  he  recalls.  “Some  people  got 
sore,  others  laughed,  other  people 
didn’t  believe  what  they  heard.”  Read¬ 
ers  would  take  him  aside  and  ask  about 


the  letters.  “They  think  they  know,  but 
they  want  to  hear  it  for  themselves.  My 
answer  to  them  is:  The  Hard  Way’s  the 
Best.  But  I  smile  when  I  say  it.” 

Later  in  the  book,  he  confesses  that 
two  ways  to  read  the  slogan  are  correct 

—  “The  Hard  Way’s  the  Best”  and  “To 
Hell  With  the  Bastards.” 

Brook  had  his  share  of  investigative 
and  crusading  projects.  He  challenged 
a  sheriff  and  a  host  of  others  over  their 
use  of  public  funds  and  favoritism  in 
the  town  and  court  systems. 

He  believed  part  of  his  calling  as  a 
weekly  editor  was  to  be  humorous.  He 
said,  “The  daily  editor  feels  the  cold 
stare  of  the  public  and  the  hot  breath 
of  the  shareholders  over  his  shoulder. 
The  weekly  owner  may  take  his  mis¬ 
sion  just  as  seriously,  but  he  doesn’t 
have  to  take  himself  seriously.” 

Thus  when  April  1  would  come,  he 
would  run  a  number  of  ridiculous  sto¬ 
ries  under  the  dateline  A.  F.  Wire  Ser¬ 
vice,  which  really  meant  April  Fool 
Wire  Service. 

He  corrected  typos  —  typographical 
errors  —  found  on  proofs  and  made  a 
column  of  them,  usually  offering  com¬ 
ment.  For  example,  “Suction  V  is 
called  ‘Government.’  ”  He  added,  “Tell 
us  something  we  don’t  know.”  Or  “The 
Dec.  4  meeting  will  be  at  the  York 
Beach  grammar  school  and  will  feature 
a  talk  on  the  dangers  of  child  molest¬ 
ing  by  a  state  trooper.”  His  comment 

—  “An  ever-present  danger.” 

In  an  unorthodox  approach,  he  con¬ 
fesses  that  he  once  wrote  a  couple  of 
phony  stories,  both  ending  with  “(see 
editorial).” 

The  first  hoax  reported  plans  for  a 
hyper-motel-restaurant,  the  “Gum- 
Drop  Inn”  on  “Kennebunk’s  lovely  old 
residential  Summer  Street.”  It  would 
feature  a  giant  winking  gumdrop.  The 
other  announced  plans  for  an  amuse¬ 
ment  park  on  the  riverfront. 

He  explains,  “My  two  shock-therapy 
stories  sent  citizens  scurrying  to  their 
telephones  before  they  read  the  edito¬ 
rial  that  explained  them.  I  was  practic¬ 
ing  improper  journalism,  of  course.  I 
defended  the  stories  by  saying  they 
caused  no  harm  but  did  make  people 
think.” 

The  book  is  the  first  from  Bridge 
Works  Publishing  Co.,  a  new  venture 
launched  by  former  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  president  War¬ 
ren  Phillips  and  his  wife,  Barbara. 


Phillips,  former  executive  editor  and 
then  publisher  of  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal,  also  wrote  the  foreward.  In  it,  he 
said  the  book  “is  essentially  a  study  of 
human  nature”  and  “examines  the  role 
of  a  small  newspaper  in  our  democracy 
as  few,  if  any,  books  about  the  press 
have  done.” 

The  Economics  and  Rogulalien 
of  United  States  Newspapers. 

Stephen  Lacy  and  Todd  F.  Simon. 
(Ablex  Publishing  Corp.,  355  Chestnut 
St.,  Norwood,  N.J.  07648),  296  pages, 
$55;  paper,  $27.50. 

The  authors  start  with  several  as¬ 
sumptions,  among  them  that  the  social 
role  of  newspaper  journalists,  a  role 
“similar  to  that  of  a  mechanic,”  is  not 
to  redesign  society,  although  journal¬ 
ists  can  help  it  along.  Also,  profit  mo¬ 
tives  may  not  be  bad  —  “Profit  need 
not  mean  an  inferior  commodity.” 

A  newspaper  is  both  a  product  and  a 
service,  they  say,  and  they  add  that 
newspapers  “function  in  two  types  of 
marketplaces:  an  economic  market  aiid 
an  intellectual  market.  The  economic 
market  in  turn  is  comprised  of  an  in¬ 
formation  market  and  an  advertising 
market.  These  markets  are  interrelat¬ 
ed,  they  say,  as  it’s  hard  for  economi¬ 
cally  weak  newspapers  to  be  intellectu¬ 
al.” 

The  authors  deal  with  traditional 
theories  of  supply  and  demand,  inter¬ 
media  and  intercity  competition,  news¬ 
paper  ownership  trends,  impact  of 
technology  on  newspaper  markets, 
“the  impact  of  market  and  regulatory 
constraints  and  the  economics  of  an¬ 
titrust,  tax  and  labor  laws. 

Lacy  and  Simon  teach  at  Michigan 
State  University,  East  Lansing. 


A  NEW  WEEKLY  newspaper  has  been 
launched  in  Buford,  Ga. 

The  News,  which  serves  communities 
in  Gwinnett  and  Hall  counties  outside 
Atlanta,  is  published  each  Sunday. 

The  independent  paper,  which  has  a 
starting  circulation  of  12,000,  is  pro¬ 
duced  and  printed  at  the  Gainesville, 
Ga.,  Times  plant. 


Georgia  has 
new  weekly 
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Weekly  Editor 


Unions  boycott 
weekly  over 
editorial  ^bias^ 

Unrepentant  publisher  says  he  is  trying  to  inform 


by  Vivien  Kellerman 

UNHAPPY  WITH  WHAT  they  per¬ 
ceive  as  a  history  of  biased  editorials, 
unions  in  Suffolk  County,  N.Y.,  have 
vowed  to  boycott  a  weekly  newspaper 
and  its  advertisers  until  the  editorials 
become  more  balanced. 

What  set  the  boycott  in  motion  was 
an  editorial  in  April  in  Suffolk  Life,  a 
weekly  mailed  to  510,000  Suffolk 
homes,  in  which  publisher  Dave  Will- 
mott  raised  questions  about  a  contract 
between  the  county  and  the  faculty  of 
Suffolk  County  Community  College. 

Willmott  said  that  instead  of  annual 
pay  increases  of  4%,  4.5%  and  5%,  the 
raises,  which  included  previously  con¬ 
tracted  step  increases,  would  actually 
range  from  24.5%  to  41.2%  by  the 
1995-96  school  year.  He  also  contend¬ 
ed  that  the  contract  would  serve  as  a 
benchmark  for  other  county  unions 
and  would  destroy  the  area’s  already 
shaky  economy.  He  urged  county  legis¬ 
lators  to  reject  the  contract,  which 
they  did  the  following  week.  The  con¬ 
tract  is  now  in  mediation. 

It  was  not  the  first  time  Willmott 
has  upset  readers  nor  the  first  time  he 
has  taken  on  unions. 

In  1982,  he  wrote  a  series  of  editori¬ 
als  opposing  contracts  for  public  em¬ 
ployees.  The  contracts  were  signed,  but 
there  was  an  attempted  arson  at  the 
newspaper’s  printing  plant  and  Will¬ 
mott  received  threats  and  dog  excre¬ 
ment  in  the  mail. 

“There’s  nothing  like  that  now,’’ 
Willmott  said.  “This  is  a  highly  sophis¬ 
ticated,  organized  campaign.  I’ve  heard 
they  have  telephone  banks  and  are 

(Kellerman  is  a  free-lance  writer  in 
Stony  Brook,  N.Y.) 
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calling  our  advertisers,  urging  them  to 
drop  out  of  the  paper.’’ 

Suffolk  County  Community  College 
faculty  association  officials  said  the 
April  editorial  was  the  last  straw. 

“For  years,  Dave  Willmott  has  taken 
on  teachers  in  general  and  other  coun¬ 
ty  employees,’’  said  Ellen  Schuler 
Mauk,  president  of  the  faculty  union. 

The  union  first  urged  members  to 
write  letters,  a  tactic  she  said  was  un¬ 


successful.  “Letters  stating  our  position 
were  either  not  published  or,  if  they 
were,  always  had  an  editorial  rebuttal 
added  on.” 

After  the  contract  had  been  reject¬ 
ed,  the  faculty  union  decided  to  fight 
back  in  a  more  public  way. 

In  May,  160,000  postcards  were 
printed  and  each  county  union  mem¬ 
ber  —  including  teachers,  police  and 
other  civil  servants  —  received  10 
cards.  Half  were  to  have  been  sent  to 
Suffolk  Life  requesting  that  their 
names  be  removed  from  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  mailing  list.  The  other  half  were 
earmarked  for  advertisers. 

“We  also  encouraged  our  members 
to  consider  whether  they  wanted  to 
support  advertisers  who  in  effect  were 
supporting  the  editorial  stance,”  said 
Mauk. 

In  response  to  the  boycott,  Willmott 
invited  Mauk  to  submit  the  union’s 
side  of  the  story.  This  response,  along 


with  a  reply  by  Willmott,  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  July. 

Kevin  Peterman,  vice  president  of 
the  faculty  union,  said  the  union  was 
pleased  to  present  its  case  but  it  was 
too  early  to  call  off  the  boycott. 

“It  is  not  our  intent  to  put  him  out 
of  business.  But  we  want  fair  reporting, 
and  we  can’t  make  a  decision  in  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  issues  about  whether  he  will 
continue  to  listen  to  both  sides  of  the 
story.  We’ll  continue  to  monitor  the 
paper  and  then  we’ll  decide,”  Peterman 
said. 

Willmott  said  approximately  1,400 
readers  had  requested  that  their  names 
be  dropped  from  the  mailing  list.  How¬ 
ever,  only  four  advertisers  canceled 
ads,  and  three  of  them  soon  returned. 
The  fourth,  he  said,  dropped  out  for  a 
month  but  was  expected  to  return  last 
month. 

In  his  role  of  informing  readers, 
Willmott  said,  he  analyzed  the  pro¬ 
posed  contract.  He  insisted  that  it  de¬ 
ceptively  excluded  increments  that, 
though  they  were  not  new,  should  have 


been  included  in  the  total  figures  to 
give  a  true  picture. 

“If  newspapers  cannot  inform  read¬ 
ers  of  the  actions  of  government,  why 
are  they  in  business?”  Willmott  asked. 

Willmott  denied  that  he  has  been 
biased.  He  said  he  publishes  letters 
both  in  support  and  in  opposition  to 
his  editorials.  The  only  time  he  puts 
notes  on  the  letters,  he  said,  is  when 
they  attack  him  personally  or  if  they 
contain  what  he  considers  wrong  in¬ 
formation. 

While  concerned  about  a  possible 
loss  of  business,  Willmott  stated  that 
the  real  issue  is  not  money  nor  editor¬ 
ial  stance  but  freedom  of  the  press. 

“More  upsetting  is  that  the  very  cre¬ 
dence  of  what  we  do  is  under  attack. 
They’re  not  taking  on  Suffolk  Life  but 
the  whole  newspaper  industry.  If  they 
can  silence  us,  they  can  silence  all 
newspapers.  What  liberties  will  they 
take  on  next?”  BE^P 
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“They’re  not  taking  on  Suffolk  Life  but  the  whole 
newspaper  industry.  If  they  can  silence  us, 
they  can  silence  all  newspapers.  What  liberties  will 
they  take  on  next?” 
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^Her  Health^  builds 
a  healthy  client  list 

The  weekly  medical  column  by  Leslie  Laurence 
is  helping  newspapers  recover  women  readers 


by  David  Astor 

UNIVERSAL  HEALTH  COVERAGE 
is  spreading  rapidly  throughout  the 
country. 

This  is  not  the  national  health  in¬ 
surance  that  many  Americans  crave 
but  rather  the  coverage  contained  in 
Universal  Press  Syndicate’s  “Her 
Health”  column.  And  readers  and 
newspapers  are  happy  to  have  it. 

Indeed,  the  weekly  feature  has  built 
a  client  list  of  about  70  papers  since 
last  fall,  a  total  few  other  new  columns 
can  match  in  these  recessionary  times. 

“We’re  getting  tremendous  re¬ 
sponse,”  said  Universal  associate  vice 
president  Harriet  Choice,  who  devel¬ 
oped  the  “Her  Health”  concept  and 
found  journalist  Leslie  Laurence  to 
make  it  a  reality. 

Choice  contacted  Laurence  last  year 
after  being  impressed  with  her  health- 
related  articles  in  Glamour  and  other 
magazines.  Laurence  was  flattered 
when  Choice  offered  her  the  column 
opportunity  but  initially  turned  Uni¬ 
versal  down. 

“I  said  I  was  doing  a  book  and 
couldn’t  possibly  do  a  column,  too,”  re¬ 
called  Laurence,  a  former  reporter  for 
the  now-defunct  Jacksoni'ille  (Fla.) 
Journal. 

However,  Laurence  quickly  recon¬ 
sidered  after  deciding  that  the  column 
would  “dovetail  perfectly”  with  the 
book,  which  Ballantine  is  scheduled  to 
release  in  1994. 

The  as-yet-untitled  Laurence/Beth 
Weinhouse  book  will  discuss  bias  and 
neglect  in  women’s  health  care,  a  topic 
“Her  Health”  often  focuses  on  as  well. 

For  instance,  Laurence  has  pointed 
out  that  females  undergoing  heart  op¬ 
erations  have  died  because  of  surgical 
instruments  designed  for  men’s  larger 
cardiovascular  systems.  She  has  also 
written  that  men  are  studied  much 


Leslie  Laurence 


more  often  than  women  in  clinical  tri¬ 
als. 

There  has  been  some  movement  to¬ 
ward  equal  treatment  in  such  trials 
since  the  1990  release  of  a  General  Ac¬ 
counting  Office  report  criticizing  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  for  ne¬ 
glecting  women  in  medical  research. 
Laurence  added  that  another  positive 
development  in  the  women’s  health 
area  has  been  the  increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  female  physicians. 

But  the  columnist  emphasized  that 
there  is  still  plenty  of  bias  and  neglect 
in  women’s  health  care.  She  said  one 
thing  that  would  help  is  a  future  rise  in 
the  percentage  of  women  serving  as 
medical  school  deans  and  department 
chairs.  That  might  lead  to  fewer  situa¬ 
tions  such  as  the  one  at  the  George¬ 
town  University  School  of  Medicine, 
where  anatomy-lab  students  working 
with  cadavers  were  instructed  to  cut 


off  and  throw  away  the  breasts  of 
women  who  had  died  of  breast  cancer 
rather  than  dissect  them  for  study  — 
even  though  one  in  eight  women  is  at 
risk  of  developing  breast  cancer  during 
her  lifetime. 

Laurence  has  also  discussed  subjects 
such  as  the  Clinton  administration’s 
health-reform  efforts,  whether  women’s 
health  should  he  a  separate  medical 
specialty,  the  impact  of  AIDS  on 
women,  the  RU-486  abortion  pill,  the 
possibility  of  making  birth-control  pills 
available  without  a  prescription,  teen 
pregnancy,  high  blood  pressure,  how 
heart  attack  symptoms  may  differ  be¬ 
tween  men  and  women,  whether  doc¬ 
tors  should  intervene  in  cases  of  do¬ 
mestic  violence,  and  the  tobacco  in¬ 
dustry’s  attempts  to  co-opt  women’s 
groups  with  funding  even  as  its  ciga¬ 
rettes  cause  most  of  the  70,000  new 
cases  of  lung  cancer  in  females  each 
year. 

“1  cover  a  wide  variety  of  topics  — 
not  just  reproductive  health,  which 
used  to  be  synonymous  with  women’s 
health,”  said  Laurence. 

And  the  columnist  doesn’t  hesitate 
to  express  a  point  of  view  in  her  9- 
month-old  feature.  “I’m  often  critical 
of  the  medical  establishment  and  I  try 
to  encourage  women  to  be  pro-active 
in  terms  of  health  care,”  said  Laurence. 

“She’s  not  afraid  to  have  an  atti¬ 
tude,”  remarked  Choice. 

But  the  main  purpose  of  “Her 
Health”  is  to  cover  women’s  health  as  a 
beat  —  offering  news  about  the  latest 
medical  treatments,  getting  into  the 
politics  (and  pros  and  cons)  of  contro¬ 
versial  issues  and  listing  resources 
readers  can  contact  for  more  informa¬ 
tion.  In  some  cases,  health-related  or¬ 
ganizations  named  by  Laurence  have 
received  hundreds  of  responses. 

“It  feels  good  to  know  that  people 
are  getting  something  out  of  this,”  she 
said.  “Women  are  just  hungry  for  this 
kind  of  information.” 

Laurence  added  that  these  readers, 
and  she  herself,  have  Choice  to  thank 
for  the  column.  “I  have  to  commend 
Harriet,”  said  the  writer.  “This  is  her 
baby,  her  brainchild.  She  really  has 
been  pushing  it  and  supporting  it,  even 
though  she  has  plenty  of  other  things 
to  work  on.” 

The  41'year-old  Laurence  is  a  hard 
worker,  too  —  researching  “Her 
Health”  heavily  by  attending  medical 
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conferences,  reading  medical  journals, 
interviewing  experts  and  then  inter¬ 
viewing  other  experts  to  make  sure  the 
first  ones  had  no  axes  to  grind. 

“Leslie  knows  the  business  and 
knows  the  contacts,”  said  Choice. 
“She’s  a  helluva  reporter  and  great 
writer.” 

But  wouldn’t  it  be  better  for  the  col¬ 
umn  to  be  written  by  a  physician? 
Choice  and  Laurence  don’t  think  so. 

“The  plus  for  me  doing  ‘Her  Health’ 
is  that  1  can  bring  a  broad  perspective 
to  it,”  said  Laurence.  “Doctors  who 
specialize  in  one  area  or  another  might 
have  tunnel  vision.  Also,  medical  prac¬ 
tices  are  different  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  so  you  might  get  a  region¬ 
al  bias.” 

And,  of  course,  Laurence’s  journalis¬ 
tic  experience  helps  her  make  compli¬ 
cated  issues  understandable  to  the  av¬ 
erage  newspaper  reader. 

“I  think  the  column  is  done  not  only 
authoritatively  but  with  a  writing  style 
that’s  clear  and  really  reaches  an  audi¬ 
ence,”  said  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel 
deputy  managing  editor  for  features 
Dana  Eagles,  whose  paper  is  a  “Her 
Health”  client.  “I’ve  become  a  big  fan 
of  it.” 


Laurence  —  who  grew  up  in  Florida 
and  now  lives  in  New  York  City  — 
honed  her  writing  as  a  free-lancer  for 
magazines  such  as  Allure,  Glamour, 
Harper’s  Bazaar,  McCall’s,  New 
Woman,  Redbook,  Town  &  Country 
and  Working  Woman.  She  has  also 
been  a  staff  writer  for  Conde  Nast  Trav¬ 
eler,  Money  and  Self. 

The  columnist,  who  has  a  bachelor’s 
degree  in  English  from  Florida  State 
University  and  a  master’s  in  journalism 
from  Columbia  University,  began  her 
career  as  a  reporter  and  feature  writer 
for  the  Jacksonville  Journal. 

“That  was  one  of  my  favorite  jobs  in 
journalism,”  remembered  Laurence, 
who  said  she  is  very  happy  about  the 
way  her  career  has  circled  back  to 
newspapers. 

Some  of  the  other  papers  that  run 
“Her  Health”  include  the  Arizona  Re¬ 
public,  Atlanta  Constitution,  Chicago 
Tribune,  Cincinnati  Post,  Connecticut 
Post,  Houston  Chronicle,  Milwaukee 
Sentinel,  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee,  Salt 
Lake  Tribune  and  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pio¬ 
neer  Press. 

Choice  said  “Her  Health”  has  a 
number  of  smaller  clients,  too.  The 
Universal  executive  noted  that  the  col¬ 


umn  can  be  particularly  important  for 
these  papers’  readers,  who  might  not 
have  the  same  access  as  urbanites  to 
teaching  hospitals  and  other  sources  of 
health  information. 

Small  and  big  papers  alike  are  con¬ 
cerned  about  attracting  female  readers, 
and  Eagles  thinks  columns  such  as 
“Her  Health”  can  help. 

“My  gut  instinct  is  that  it  is  con¬ 
necting  with  the  kind  of  female  readers 
we  are  in  danger  of  losing  at  newspa¬ 
pers  —  working  women  whose  time  is 
very  valuable,”  he  said. 

Eagles  recalled  that  before  the  Sen¬ 
tinel  subscribed  to  “Her  Health,”  it 
conducted  focus  groups  for  women. 

“One  of  the  things  they  thought 
would  make  the  paper  more  useful  to 
readers,”  he  said,  “was  more  coverage 
of  women’s  health.”  lECT 

Sales  rep  dies  after 
six  decades  at  King 

JACK  FENDELL,  WHO  was  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate’s  Latin  American 
sales  representative  for  an  astounding 
62  years,  has  died  of  a  heart  attack  in 
Costa  Rica  at  the  age  of  86. 
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These  six  pictures  look  very  similar,  but  only  two  are  exactly  alike.  Can  you 
find  the  two  that  match? 


PLAY  A  NEW  GAME 


Give  your  readers  the  diversion  of  new  umes  from  Copley  News  Service. 
We  offer  the  exclusive  resyndication  of  puzzles  from  Games  Magazine  for  word 
and  number  noodlers. 

Amuse  your  readers  with  a  gag^e  of  games  for  adults  and  children,  including 
word  and  picture  puzzles.  Plus  enjoy  our  crossword  for  adults,  |.R.  Rose's  Kids' 
Home  Newspaper  and  a  weekly  game  and  gamebook  review  by  jennifer 
Plantier. 

Call  collect  (619)  293-1818  for  a  free  sample  of  our  games,  available  weekly 
in  our  CROSSWORD  &  GAMES  package.  Get  the  package  that  ties  up  reader- 
ship  and  revenues. 
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‘Gil  Thorp’  birthday 

THE  “GIL  THORP”  comic,  which 
stars  a  high  school  coach,  will  turn  35 
Sept.  8. 

To  commemorate  the  anniversary  of 
the  sports  strip.  Waxing  Nostalgic:  A 
Gil  Thorp  Collection  is  being  published 
by  Take  Five  Productions,  P.O.  Box 
1094,  Arlington  Heights,  111.  60006. 

The  Tribune  Media  Services  comic 
is  by  Jack  Berrill,  who  worked  as  a 
“Winnie  Winkle”  assistant  before  start¬ 
ing  “Gil  Thorp”  in  1958.  He  named  it 
after  two  of  his  heroes  —  Brooklyn 
Dodgers  star  Gil  Hodges  and  Olympic 
athlete  Jim  Thorpe. 


A  new  comic  name 

BRUCE  BEATTIE’S  “SNAFU”  comic 
panel  will  be  called  “Beattie  Blvd.”  be¬ 
ginning  Sept.  6. 

The  name  change  coincides  with 
the  announcement  of  a  “Beattie  Blvd.” 
greeting-card  line  coming  this  fall  from 
Design  Design. 

Beattie,  who  started  “Snafu”  for 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Association  in 
1986,  is  also  an  editorial  cartoonist  for 
the  Daytona  Beach  (Fla.)  News-Joumal 
and  Copley  News  Service  as  well  as 
president  of  the  National  Cartoonists 
Society. 


Theater  and  movies 

TWO  COLUMNS  ARE  being  syndi¬ 
cated  by  New  York  Arts  and  Enter¬ 
tainment. 

The  700-word  weekly  features  in¬ 
clude  “New  York  Theater  Scene”  by 
James  Van  Lare  and  “Classic  Cinema” 
by  Steve  Kesselman.  Both  come  with 
photos,  including  movie  stills  with  the 
latter  column. 

New  subscribers  are  being  offered  a 
discounted  Halloween  package  with 
articles  and  stills  from  well-known  hor¬ 
ror  films. 

The  syndicate  is  based  at  23  Kenyon 
Place,  Mount  Vernon,  N.Y.  10552. 


Page  takes  TV  post 

CLARENCE  PAGE  WILL  assume  the 
political  commentator/news  analyst 
post  at  WGN-TV  in  Chicago  begin¬ 
ning  the  week  of  Sept.  13. 

The  Pulitzer  Prize  winner  will  con- 


Clarence  Page 


tinue  as  a  Washington-based  columnist 
for  the  Chicago  Tribune  (where  he  is  a 
member  of  the  editorial  board)  and 
Tribune  Media  Services. 

Sales  rep  is  named 

GRANT  ARMENDARIZ  HAS  been 
named  Southwest  and  Midwest  sales 
representative  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  Syndicate. 

Armendariz  was  formerly  Western 
sales  manager  for  Business  Wire  and  a 
sales  executive  for  UPI. 


Qrant  Armendariz 


Scott  now  treasurer 

JERRY  SCOTT  IS  the  new  treasurer  of 
the  National  Cartoonists  Society. 

The  former  NCS  national  represen¬ 
tative  does  “Baby  Blues”  with  Rick 
Kirkman  for  Creators  Syndicate  and 
“Nancy”  for  United  Feature  Syndi¬ 
cate. 

Scott  succeeds  magazine  cartooning 
veteran  Larry  Katzman  as  treasurer. 
The  vacated  national  representative 
post  has  not  been  filled  yet,  according 
to  the  latest  NCS  newsletter. 

The  Cartoonist  newsletter  also  re¬ 
ported  that  a  number  of  comic  strips 
were  sold  for  high  prices  at  a  Sotheby’s 
auction  in  New  York  City  earlier  this 
summer. 

For  instance,  1954  and  1968  Sunday 
“Peanuts”  pages  by  Charles  Schulz  of 
United  went  for  $6,250  and  $5,000. 

Newspaper  for  kids 

THE  KIDS  COPY  syndicated  newspa¬ 
per  is  offering  clients  two  new  purchase 
options  starting  this  month. 

One  of  them  is  to  buy  Kids  Copy 
custom-printed  to  include  either  the 
name  of  the  sponsor  at  the  top  of  each 
page  and/or  a  color  ad  thanking  the 
sponsor. 

The  other  option  for  newspapers  is 
to  buy  the  monthly  collection  of  arti¬ 
cles  on  a  disk  in  Microsoft  Word  and 
use  them  as  copy  for  a  product  pro¬ 
duced  in-house. 

Kids  Copy,  launched  in  March  1992, 
is  aimed  at  youths  between  the  ages  of 
8  and  13. 

The  monthly  includes  world  and  na¬ 
tional  news,  sports,  puzzles,  entertain¬ 
ment  material,  reviews,  kids’  writing 
and  more. 

The  editor  and  publisher  of  the  full- 
color  monthly  —  based  at  P.O.  Box  42, 
Wyncote,  Pa.  19095  —  is  Kim  Landry. 

Cartoon  exhibitions 

TWO  CARTOON  EXHIBITS  are  at 
the  Cornell  Museum  of  Art  &  History 
in  Delray  Beach,  Fla.,  until  Sept.  26. 

The  shows  —  “The  Story  of  Ameri¬ 
ca  in  Cartoons”  and  “After  the  World 
Wars”  —  are  being  presented  by  the 
Boca  Raton-based  International  Muse¬ 
um  of  Cartoon  Art,  the  Fort  Laud¬ 
erdale  Sun-Sentinel  and  Delray  Beach’s 
Old  School  Square  cultural  center. 
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Financial  Reports 

Continued  from  page  19 

but  without  newsprint  losses  the  gain  was  4%  for  the  quarter. 

Newspaper  operating  profit  slipped  3%  to  $63.7  million 
for  the  quarter,  mainly  because  of  higher  newsprint  prices. 
Quarterly  revenues  rose  1%  to  $302  million,  but  excluding 
the  shutdown  of  a  paper  in  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  the  gain  was 
3%.  Similarly,  ad  revenues  rose  3%,  as  retail  gained  2%, 
classified  rose  9%  and  general  advertising  dropped  11%. 
Circulation  revenue  rose  4%,  mostly  from  price  hikes  at  the 
flagship  Chicago  Tribune. 

Broadcasting  and  entertainment  profits  rose  14%  to  $49.3 
million  for  the  quarter  as  revenues  grew  10%  to  $217  mil¬ 
lion. 

Quno’s  quarterly  operating  loss  declined  to  $4  million, 
from  $15.8  million  a  year  earlier,  thanks  to  higher  selling 
prices.  Revenues  gained  17%  to  $105.8  million. 

Six-month  revenues  declined  to  $952  million.  Excluding 
newsprint  operations,  revenues  gained  5%  for  the  halfyear. 
Operating  profit  jumped  34%  to  $166.2  million,  but  exclud¬ 
ing  newsprint  the  gain  was  7%.  Six-month  net  earnings 
soared  to  $82.7  million,  from  $34.7  million,  as  per-share 
earnings  rocketed  to  $1.25,  from  530  a  year  earlier. 

WASHINGTON  POST  CO. 

The  Washington  Post  Co.  reported  second-quarter  net  in¬ 
come  dropped  17%  to  $38  million,  or  $3.23  a  share,  from 
$45.8  million,  or  $3.87  a  share,  a  year  earlier. 

The  Washington  Post’s  parent  company  blamed  a  weak 
Washington  economy  and  soft  national  advertising  in 
Newsweek  magazine. 

Quarterly  revenue  was  flat  at  $377  million,  and  operating 
income  plunged  to  $64  million,  from  $81.1  million. 

Newspaper  revenues  dipped  2%  for  the  quarter  as  Post  ad 
volume  declined  4.4%. 

Broadcast  operations  boosted  revenue  7%,  while 
Newsweek’s  levenue  sank  10%  for  the  quarter.  Cable  televi¬ 
sion  systems  raised  revenue  10%.  In  educational  and  elec¬ 
tronic  services,  revenues  rose  30%.  Newsprint  losses  declined 
to  $600,000,  from  $1.7  million  in  the  quarter  last  year. 

Six-month  net  earnings  advanced  19%  to  $78.1  million,  or 
$6.63  a  share,  from  $65.4  million,  or  $5.53  a  share,  a  year  ear¬ 
lier.  Operating  revenues  grew  to  $738.4  million,  from  $706 
million,  and  operating  profit  dipped  to  $113.8  million  from 
$118.8  million.  BEOT 


Editor  &  Publisher 
U.S.  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  (^otes) 


Stock 

8/31/93 

8/24/93 

9/1/92 

Affiliated  Publications  Inc.  (NY) 

14.00 

14.25 

11.25 

A.H.  BeloCorp.  (NY) 

47.00 

47.625 

46.75 

Capital  Cities/ABC  Inc.  (NY) 

511.50 

498.125 

441.50 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

26.25 

26.50 

22.25 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

31.375 

30.625 

33.375 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

50.75 

50.125 

47.50 

Knight-Ridder  Inc.  (NY) 

55.00 

55.25 

60.75 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  (NY) 

31.375 

31.125 

30.75 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

19.75 

19.50 

20.25 

Media  General  Inc.  (AM) 

23.875 

23.75 

17.125 

Multimedia  Inc.  (NDQ)  * 

31.50 

31.25 

24.75 

New  York  Times  Co.  (AM) 

24.00 

24.625 

26.25 

Park  Corrununications  Inc.  (NDQ) 

18.50 

18.75 

17.00 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  (NY) 

33.625 

31.00 

31.00 

E.W.ScrippsCo.  (NY) 

23.875 

23.625 

24.875 

Times  Mirror  Co.  (NY) 

31.50 

31.125 

33.125 

Tribune  Co.  (NY) 

51.25 

50.875 

41.50 

Washington  Post  Co.  (NY) 

220.50 

221.75 

230.50 

*  3  for  1  stock  split 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Foreign  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  C^otes) 

Stock 

8/31/93 

8/24/93 

9/1/92 

MacLean  Hunter  Ltd.  (a) 

11.75 

11.75 

12.25 

Hollinger  Inc.  (a) 

14.25 

13.75 

N.A.  (f) 

C^ebecor  Inc.  Class  A  (a)(d) 

19.75 

20.00 

14.625 

Reuters  (c) 

69.625 

68.125 

62.50 

Southam  Inc.  (a) 

16.625 

16.625 

17.125 

Thomson  Corp.  (a) 

15.25 

15.00 

13.75 

Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Corp.  (a) 

12.00 

12.00 

16.125 

TorStar  Corp.  (a) 

22.75 

22.00 

23.625 

Pearson  Ltd.  (b)(e) 

5.04 

4.82 

3.10 

News  Corp.  Ltd.  (c) 

53.375 

51.00 

35.125 

(a)  Quotes  are  in  Canadian  Dollais 

(b)  Quote  is  in  British  Pounds 

(c)  Quotes  ate  in  U.  S.  Dollars 

(d)  2  for  1  stock  split  -  Jan.  24, 1992 

(e)  2  for  1  stock  split  -  June  15, 1992 
(0  Did  not  trade  Sept.  1, 1992 

Prepared  for  ESiP  by  Wertheim  Schroder  &  Co.  Inc. 


Shop  Talk 

Continued  from  page  44 

You  are  not  alone  in  your  lackluster  defense  of  the  First 
Amendment.  Too  many  newspaper  and  television  executives 
are  shrinking  from  this  fight,  too.  Because  you  are  a  leader 
in  communications,  you  do  not  have  the  luxury  of  pretend¬ 
ing  this  is  not  your  fight. 

Every  threat  to  free  speech  is  a  direct  threat  to  future 
freedoms  and  to  free  and  unbridled  communications.  Every 
attempt  to  regulate  unpopular  speech  is  an  assault  on  the  fu¬ 
ture  strength  of  the  First  Amendment. 

1  urge  you  to  devote  more  time  and  energy  to  the  First 
Amendment  on  your  campuses. 

•  Stand  up  and  be  counted  against  codes  and  regulations 
concerning  free  speech  and  free  press. 

•  Engage  your  faculty  colleagues  in  discussions  that  get 


into  the  nitty-gritty  conflicts  of  the  First  Amendment.  Make 
the  First  Amendment  current  on  your  campus,  not  a  histor¬ 
ical  platitude. 

•  Instruct  and  confront,  if  necessary,  your  students  with 
today’s  realities  and  consequences  of  the  First  Amendment. 

Leaders  have  to  pick  their  fights  and  priorities  carefully. 
Make  the  First  Amendment  one  of  the  priorities  you  are 
willing  to  fight  for. 

Do  not  let  campus  turf  take  on  a  higher  value  for  you 
than  First  Amendment  principles. 

If  you  are  not  willing  to  fight  for  the  First  Amendment, 
who  will? 

You  represent  the  legacies  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  James 
Madison  and  Thomas  Jefferson.  You  cannot  and  must  not 
be  neutral  in  this  fight. 

The  time  has  come  for  our  communications  leaders  to  de¬ 
cide  to  put  up  or  shut  up.  BECT 
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Criticism 

Continued  from  page  1 1 

Times'  full  run,  “you  are  only  preaching 
to  the  converted,”  Anderson  said. 

A  number  of  Times  stories  dealing 
with  minorities,  including  some  in  City 
Times,  appear  in  the  full-run  paper, 
Coffey  responded.  He  explained  that 
the  Times  is  distributed  in  a  vast  area 
in  Southern  California  and  that  much 
of  the  news  coverage  is  zoned  for  com¬ 
munities  ranging  from  Orange  County 
on  the  south  to  Ventura  County  north 
of  Los  Angeles. 

“We  try  to  tell  each  region  about  it¬ 
self,”  Coffey  continued.  The  editor  dis¬ 
puted  what  he  said  was  the  notion  that 
if  newspapers  “stir  themselves,  they 
can  solve  everything.” 

“We  can  point  to  solutions,”  Coffey 
added.  “We  cannot  be  held  responsible 
for  curing  all  of  the  city’s  ills.” 

Brewer  did  not  hold  the  media  re¬ 
sponsible  for  Los  Angeles’  high  crime 
rate. 

“Crime  is  out  of  control  in  this  city,” 
he  stated. 

However,  at  another  panel,  “After 
the  L.A.  Riots,”  a  Korean  community 
leader  urged  the  media  to  assume  a 
leadership  role  in  helping  rid  the  na¬ 
tion  of  racism.  Dozens  of  Korean- 
owned  businesses  were  set  afire  during 
the  riots. 

“The  media  is  the  only  thing  that 
the  different  races  have  in  common, 
but  the  media  continue  to  racialize 
things,”  said  Bong  Hwan  Kim,  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  Korean  Youth  and 
Community  Center. 

That  is  because  staffs  are  mostly 
white  and  dominated  by  a  corporate 
viewpoint,  leading  to  a  “myopic  focus 
on  a  black-Korean  conflict,”  Kim 
charged.  He  called  for  increased  hiring 
of  minorities  to  achieve  more  balance 
in  reporting. 

Monica  Lozano,  associate  publisher 
of  La  Opinion,  the  Spanish-language 
daily  in  Los  Angeles,  said  the  paper 
takes  an  activist  role  on  behalf  of  its 
readers  because  “most  of  them  feel 
completely  abandoned  by  government 
officials.” 

In  a  speech  opening  the  convention, 
which  drew  about  500  people,  AAJA 
president  Evelyn  Hsu  of  the  Washing- 
ton  Post  said  Asians  employed  in  the 
mainstream  media  are  “victims  of  a 
Catch-22.” 

“Whenever  we  fail  or  fall  short,  we 
are  dismissed  by  those  who  would  just 
as  soon  not  deal  with  the  challenges  of 
diversity,”  she  said.  “When  we  succeed. 


however,  some  shrug  that  Asian-Amer- 
icans  are  overachievers  who  need  none 
of  the  mentoring  or  support  that  are 
supposed  to  be  given  to  all  minority 
journalists.” 

She  said  AAJA’s  task  is  to  open  up 
more  entry-level  jobs  for  its  young 
members  and  seek  to  have  more  mid¬ 
career  members  “break  through  the 
glass  ceiling”  into  senior  management. 


Black 

Continued  from  page  10 

The  Journal  faced  a  steeper  increase 
not  only  because  it  belonged  to  only 
ANPA  but  also  because  under  the  new 
structure  there  is  no  cap  on  dues,  Jones 
said. 

Jones  said  about  a  dozen  newspapers 
were  paying  dues  at  or  near  the 
$100,000  ANPA  cap,  but  she  didn’t 
know  which  of  the  other  merged  orga¬ 
nizations  they  belonged  to  or  how  their 
dues  were  affected. 

Between  June  1  and  Aug.  1,  11  pa¬ 
pers  resigned  from  the  NAA,  a  period 
corresponding  with  the  first  wave  of 
the  new  dues  structure,  Jones  said,  not¬ 
ing  that  some  resignations  were  ex¬ 
pected. 

Aside  from  the  Journal,  which  is  one 
of  only  three  of  the  top  25-circulation 
papers  not  a  member,  the  other  10  res¬ 
ignations  were  from  papers  with  circu¬ 
lations  under  25,000,  all  of  which  be¬ 
longed  to  only  the  smaller  fraternal  or¬ 
ganizations  and  not  the  ANPA  or 


“We  must  fight  for  jobs  and  promo¬ 
tions,”  Hsu  continued.  “We  must  be  as¬ 
sertive.  We  must  disprove  the  crippling 
stereotype  of  passivity  that  is  so  often 
used  against  us. 

“We  cannot  let  American  journal¬ 
ism  forget  us,  ignore  us  or  take  us  for 
granted.  And  we  cannot  allow  some 
media  executives  to  pit  us  against  other 
minorities.”  BE^P 


NAB,  Jones  said. 

The  other  two  top  25 -circulation  pa¬ 
pers  that  are  not  members  are  the  New 
York  Post  and  the  New  York  Daily 
News,  which  have  not  been  part  of  the 
association  since  before  the  merger, 
Jones  said. 

As  of  Aug.  1,  1,243  daily  newspapers 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  be¬ 
longed  to  the  NAA,  according  to 
Jones. 

The  NAA  is  not  planning  any  spe¬ 
cific  public  relations  to  counter  the 
Journal  resignation.  As  part  of  its  on¬ 
going  communication  with  members, 
however,  the  NAA’s  first  annual  report 
is  scheduled  for  release  in  September, 
Jones  said.  iEcfP 

Inquirer  audit  deal 

THE  PHILADELPHIA  INQUIRER 
has  reached  an  agreement  with  Ver-A- 
Fast  Corp.  of  Cleveland  to  audit  the  de¬ 
livery  and  usage  of  the  paper’s  total-mar¬ 
ket-coverage  product.  Shopper’s  Express. 


Readers  love  science  news 

Medical  Center  News  tells  your  readers  how  current  research  at 
medical  centers  here  and  abroad  may  improve  their  lives. 

Written  by  Rayma  Prince,  former  editor  of 
Rheumatology  News  and 
contributor  to 
The  New  York  Times, 
this  column  is  a 
wise  addition  to  your 
newspaper’s  health  or 
science  section. 
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For  more  information 
contact  Rayma  Prin^ 
962  Wildwood  Road, 
OradelhNJ  07649 
tel:  201 261  6713 
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Classified  Advertising 

11  W.  19th  Street  •  New  York,  NY  10011  •  Phone  (212)  675-4380  •  FAX  (212)  929-1259 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ACCURATE  FORECASTS 


AUTOMOTIVE 


Precise,  Reliable  Price  Forecasts  on  CAR  FEATURES  are  our  business: 


6,000  NYSE  +  AMEX  +  OTC  Stocks. 
FREE  TRIAL  by  touch-tone  phone.  Call 
(408)  733-9341  or  (408)  746-0477. 


ASTROLOGY 


Daily-Weekly-Monihly  Features. 
Camera  ready.  Free  trial.  Time  Data 
Syndicate.  1-800-322-5101. 


Columns  avoilable  on  road  tests,  car 
care,  auto  trivia,  auto  history. 
(313)  573-2755. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


WEEKLIES:  Hook  readers  on  lively 
Hollywood  gossip  column.  Camera- 
reacty.  Affordable.  (800)  533-0073. 


INVESTORS  WANTED 


FAST  GROWING  Sacramento  county 
bi-weekly  publication  seeks  partner/ 
investor  (or  50K  currently  grossing 
14K  per  month.  Projecting  gross 
$360,000  with  a  30%  profit.  Call 
(916)  362-2731. 


MAGAZINES  FOR  SALE 


ALL  REASONABLE  OFFERS  CONSID¬ 
ERED.  A  profitable  5  year  old  estab¬ 
lished  monthly  magazine  on  Amelia 
Island,  FL.  Owner  financing.  Sandson 
Inc.,  (904)  277-8012. 

Established  So.  Calif,  magazine. 
Must  sell  due  to  illness.  $32,500. 
2202  Sunset  Blvd.,  San  Diego,  CA 
92103. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISERS  &  BROKERS 
Appraisals  for  estates,  partnerships, 
taxes,  loans,  divorce,  minority 
buyouts.  Reasonable  fees.  C.  Peter 
Jorgensen,  Media  Consultants  &  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Box  C,  Boston,  MA  02174. 
(617)  643-1863. 

C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 

123  N.W.  13th  St.,  Suite  214-8 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 

COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for  ac¬ 
curacy  and  detail.  Established  reason¬ 
able  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 

Jim  Hall  Media  Services 

PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


EXPERIENCED  APPRAISERS 
For  estates,  tax,  stock,  asset, 
depreciation,  insurance,  bank, 
partners,  ESOP,  other. 
BOUTHO-CRIBB  &  ASSOCIATES 
Robert  N.  Bolitho, 

Box  3008,  Palm  Beach, 

FL  33480,  (407)  820-8530 
John  T.  Cribb,  1  Annette,  Bozeman, 
MT  59715,  (406)  586-6621 
It's  hard  to  see  a  halo  if  you're  looking 
for  horns. 

Cullen  Hightower 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


625  Sold-Est.  1959 
W.B.  GRIMES  &  COMPANY 
PO  Box  442 
Clarksburg,  MD  20871 
Larry  Grimes-Pres.-(301 )  540-0636 
Dick  Smith-S/SE-(601)  627-7906 
D.  Claussen-MWest-(41 4)  272-6173 
Geoff  Edwards-E/SE-(703)  750-8675 
Bruce  Lantz-CANADA-(51 9)  631-5709 

BILL  MAHHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotia¬ 
tions  (or  sale  and  purchase  of  highest 
quality  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in 
the  country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053 

or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach,  FL 
34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 

BOUTHO-CRIBB 
&  Associates 

Our  Firm  Established  in  1923 
Bob  Bolitho  -  (407)  820-8530 
Box  3008,  Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
John  T.  Cribb  -  (406)  586-6621 
1  Annette,  Bozeman,  MT  59715 
Newspaper  -  Shopper  -  Specialty 

BRUCE  WRIGHT,  Media  Consultant 
Newspaper  Sales  -  Consulting 
9210  Thornton  Rd.-Ste.  3 
Stockton,  CA  95209  (209)  952-0852 

Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  *  Appraisals  *  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 

C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
A  Regional  Broker  representing  papers 
in  the  Northeast  with  personal  service. 
Call  (or  a  brochure  and  proposal  before 
listing  your  paper.  4  Water  Street, 
Boston,  MA  02174.  (617)  643-1863. 


Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
Appraisal»Brokerage»Con  suiting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  750,  Prosser,  WA  99350 
Office  (509)  786-4470 

JM&A.  Established  1983 
Merger  &  Acquisition 
(614)  889-9747 


COPING  IN  THE  COUNTRY 
Imagine  "Dove  Barry"  moving  to  TV's 
"Green  Acres".  700  word  weekly  in  its 
4th  year.  Clear  Creek  Features,  Box 
3303,  Grass  Valley,  CA  95945,  (916) 
272-7176. 

DEAR  UNCLE  WALLY 
Ludicrous,  absurd,  nonsensical, 
idiosyncric,  tongue-in-throat,  award¬ 
winning  wacko  weekly.  (215)  493-1795 


New  Math/Word  Puzzles  CALL  KAIDY 
at  (800)  365-2439  for  free  sample. 


PUZZLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
Crossword  Puzzles 
Phone  (909)  926-4843. 

WORD  SEARCH  &  CROSSWORD 
Daily- Weekly-Monthly 
SHANTA  (914)  939-21 1 1 
Suppliers  to  national  and  regional 
publications.  Camera  Ready! 
On  Time!  Very  Reasonable  Rates! 


SYNDICATION  SERVICES 


FREE  TRIAL  1  (800)-PUNCHIN 
Travel  Theater  Restaurant  Wine 
Computer.  Reviews,  Columns,  Features 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 

MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
FAX  (404)  233-2318 
Lon  W.  Williams 

MEL  HODEa,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
5196  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(909)  626-6440  FAX  (909)  624-8852 

MICHAEL  D.  UNDSEY 
3465  S.  Oleander  Drive 
Chandler,  AZ  85248  (602)  899-3698 

PHILUPS  MEDIA  SERVICES,  INC. 
Consultants-Investments 
Management-Brokers 
PO  Box  3308 

Merrifield,  VA  27116-3308 
Ph.  703-846-8410  Fax  703-846-8406 

RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  CO. 

No.  1  in  Texas  and  Southwest. 
3828  Mockingbird  Lane 
Dallas,  TX  75205 

(214)  520-7025  FAX  (214)  520-6951 

Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


NEWSPAPER  FINANCING 


FINANCING. 

Major  institutional  investor  seeks 
to  provide  acquisition,  JV,  equity 
backing  for  solid,  rural,  non-metro 
weeklies  and  dailies  in  the  South,  SE, 
Midwest,  and  SW.  Contact:  Larry 
Grimes,  W.B.  Grimes  &  Company, 
(301)  540-0636. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  established  paper 
will  do  $225,000  this  year.  Asking 
$145,000  as  personal  circumstances 
force  unanticipated  sale.  You  need 
$100,000  to  cover  down  payment  and 
provide  2  months  working  capital. 
Great  opportunity  to  buy  a  growing 
newspaper  at  a  low  price. 

DAILY  NEWSPAPER  in  high-income, 
attractive  suburban  area  in  New  England. 
Established  over  80  years.  Details  to 
pre-qualified  buyers  only.  Call  first. 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS,  niche  paper 
doing  $500,000  which  can  be  bought 
on  a  long-term  deal  by  someone  with 
experience  to  serve  as  general  man¬ 
ager  and  $125,000  to  buy  equity  in¬ 
terest. 

NEW  JERSEY.  Long-established  paper, 
2nd  class  paid  circ.,  legal  notices. 
Nice  suburban  area,  asking 
$150,000. 

Telephone  first.  C.  Peter  Jorgensen, 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates, 
222  Berkeley  St.,  S.  1450  Box  54, 
Boston,  MA  02116.  (617)  536-1900. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
DEADLINES 

IN  COLUMN  ADVERTISEMENTS 
Tuesday  noon  (EST)  for  following 
Saturday  issue 

CLASSIFIED  DISPLAY 
Friday  5pm  (EST)  8  days  prior  to 
publication 
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NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


CENTRAL  WISCONSIN  WEEKLY  - 
healthy  industrial,  rural  community, 
over  S300K  Gross,  partial  financ¬ 
ing  available.  Coll  Bill  or  Cynthia 
at  (303)  623-8421  or  (303) 
693-1574. 

EXCELLENT  opportunity  to  pick  up  high¬ 
ly  desirable  15  year  established  free 
weekly.  Southern  CA  beach  town.  Owner 
retiring.  (805)  642-6334. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


CANADA-  Strong  Ontario  operation 
near  major  metro  market.  Annual  sales 
approaching  $2  million.  Contact: 
Bruce  Lantz,  W.  B.  Grimes-Canoda, 
(519)  631-5709.  "Several  other  strong 
operations  available  -  call  today' 


MAINE  GROUP  -  Established  operation, 
strong  growth  potential.  Ideal  for  owner/ 
operator  or  group.  Contact:  Larry 
Grimes,  W.B.  Grimes,  (301) 
540-0636. 


FAX  YOUR  AD  TO 
(212)  929-1259 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


AGFA  RPS  6100  Doylite  camera. 

Like  new  condition.  $6,000. 
Wesco  Graphics  (510)  443-2400 


SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1968 
Fine  tune  process  camera  lens 
alignment,  focus  &  calibration 
H.  Carlbom  CKOptical 
310/372-0372 


CUSTOM  DESIGNED 
MAILROOM  SYSTEMS 
Floor  and/or  overhead  conveyors,  stack¬ 
ers,  strappers,  labelers  and  inserters. 
Used  refurbished  and  new  equipment 
available.  Design,  consulting  and 
installatians  all  at  warranteed 
discaunt  prices. 

Call  MidAmerica  Graphics 
at  (800)  356-4886 

•  24-P,  48-P,  and  72-P  HARRIS 
INSERTERS.  Reconditioned-Guar- 
anteed  Productian-Training  Pra- 
gram  Pravided.  JIMMY  R.  FOX,  MAIL 
ROOM  CONSULTANT  713/468-5827. 


IA4MEDIATELY  AVAILABLE 
1990  ovalstrap  JP40  strapping 
machines.  8  to  choose  from.  All  in  exceh 
lent  condition.  Reasonable  offers  or 
trades  considered.  Call  MidAmerica 
Graphics,  Inc.  1  (800)  356-4886 


MAILROOM 

Kansa  Model  320  2  into  1  inserter, 
can  be  seen  running.  $14,000. 

Bunn  tying  machines  l-$800, 
l-$  1,000. 

Wesco  Graphics  (510)  443-2400 

PRE-OWNED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Bill  Kanipe  ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 
(404)  428-58 1 7  FAX  (404)  590-7267 

REMANUFACTURED  HARRIS- 
SHERIDAN 

Inserting  equipment  (24-48-72P). 
Perfarmance  upgrades  -  new  equipment 
warranty.  Replacement  parts  and 
accessories. 

VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 


NEW  ENGLAND:  Long  established  tour¬ 
ist  region  twice-monthly,  priced  for 
quick  sale.  Barry  French,  braker, 
Ashlawn  Rood,  Assonet,  MA  02702. 
Tel.  (508)  644-5772. 

NEWSPAPERS  for  sale,  $15K  to  $1 
million.  Some  financing,  free  list. 
Daily,  weekly.  Bill  Berger,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Texas  Newspapers,  Inc.,  1801 
Exposition,  Austin,  TX  78703  (512) 
476-3950. 

GENERAL  AAANAGER 
Weekly  Business  paper  seeks  invest¬ 
ing  partner  to  ultimately  take  over. 
Gross  sales  $500K.  Outright  pur¬ 
chase  ar  some  financing  available.  Reply 
to  Box  6442,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


SA4ALL  WEEKLY,  rural  setting,  great 
winter  climate,  in  path  of  NAFTA, 
ideal  for  family.  Sa.  Calif,  loca¬ 
tion.  $125,000,  terms.  Write  Box 
6512,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NOWONSAI^ 

1993 

Editor  &  Publisher 
International 
Year  Book 

To  order  your  copy  contact  E&P’s 
Circulation  Department  at 
(212)  675-4380. 


QUIPP  DOCK 
DISTRIBUTION  SYSTEM 
6  Truck  Loading  Positians-Exc.  Cond. 
Muller  Model  227E  Inserter 
Bill  Kanipe  ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 
(404)428-5817  Fax  (404)  590-7267 

RECONDITIONED  or  remanufactured 
48-P  and  72-P  AM  Graphics  inserting 
machines.  Immediate  availability. 
Contact  AM  Graphics  (513)  278-2651 
and  ask  for  David  Slauter. 

Refurbished  add  on  pockets 
MULLER  MARTINI  227 
KANSA  320  and  480  AVAILABLE 
Call  MidAmerica  Graphics  at 
(800)  356-4886 

REMANUFACTURED  HOPPER 
EXCHANGE 

All  types.  Increased  performance.  No 
loss  of  production.  Costs  savings. 
VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 

USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates,  IrK. 
(407)  273-5218  or  (800)  741-1937 


PRESSES 


1980  NEWS  KING  with  4  stacked 
units,  KJ6  folder,  40  HP  drive,  low 
usage,  must  sell.  (913)  362-8901. 

COLOR  KING  PRESS 
5  unit  installed  new  1988.  Brush  damp 
central  lubrication.  Cross  perf,  D.P. 
Wesco  Graphics  (510)  443-2400 

FOR  SALE 

4/u  Harris  VI 5D,  JF25  folder  with 
50HP  motor. 

4/u  News  King,  with  KJ6  folder,  1975 
vintage. 

One  Comm.  SC  folder  with  40HP. 

2  add-on  Community  1969  and  1971 
vintage  units,  good  condition. 

One  King  Press  KJ8  folder  lOOHP. 

2  Baldwin  105  C-O-V. 

Global  Graphics,  Inc. 

(913)  541-8886  Fox  (913)  541-8960 


DON'T  SEa  YOUR  PRESS 
Until  You  Contact 

Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 

"Worldwide  Marketing  of  Commercial 
Web  and  Newspaper  Web  Presses' 

FOR  SALE:  4/u  1980  News  King, 
stacked  units,  with  KJ6  folder,  40HP 
drive,  low  usage,  $88,000;  8/u  News 
King  1982  w/KJ8  (older;  6/u  Goss 
Urbanite,  rebuilt  1988;  5/u  Harris 
MHO  1978;  6/u  Harris  V22  w/JFl 
(older  and  upper  former;  2/u  1 978  Goss 
Community  w/  folder  $52,500;  2/u 
Harris  VI 5,  $36,000,  5/u  Harris 
VI 5A  w/JFl  folder. 

Tel  913  362-8888  Fax  913  362-8901 

METRO,  URBANITE,  COMMUNITY,  SC 
SSC,  MAN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER 
(404)552-1528  FAX  (404)552-2669 

SINGLE-VYIDTH 

14-unit  Goss  Urbanite  with  half-page 
Urbanite  folder  &  upper  former  - 1 990 
vintage  22  3/4". 

1 3-unit/2-folder  Goss  Urbanite, 
1969/81. 

lO-unit/3-folder  Community,  late 
70's  —  with  2  UOP  units  —  22  3/4". 
1 -unit  Cammunity  with  Cammunity 
(older. 

10-unit  Suburban  w/U-506  folder. 

Four  1000  Series  Goss  Suburban  add¬ 
on  units. 

8-unit  V25/V700  press  with  JF25  and 
JFl  folders. 

1 -Harris  VI 5D  unit  &  JFl  5  folder  - 
1980. 

1  JFl 5  (older,  1980  vintage. 

4-unit  Harris  VI 5A  press  with  JF7. 
7-unit  Web  Leader  w/6  mono  units  and 
1  Quodrocolor  unit,  1977. 

3-unit  &  4-unit  News  King  press. 

(ASK  ABOUT  OUR  DOUBLE-WIDTH 
PRESSES) 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)  492-9050  Fox  (913)  492-6217 

HARRIS  VI 5A  4  units  w/brush  damp 
H.D.  JF-15  (older,  can  be  seen  running. 
Wesco  Graphics  (510)  443-2400 


GOSS  COMMUNITY 

Add  to  your  Goss  Community  Press 
line  for  a  fraction  of  new  cost.  The 
Orient  Press,  manufactured  in  India, 
100%  compatible,  now  available  in  the 
U.S.  21  3/4,  22  and  22  3/4  inch 
cutoff,  30,000  IPH  speed. 

Single  color  Mono  unit  $40,000 
Three  color  Satellite  $75,000 

Four  High  $173,000 

All  prices  F.O.B.  New  Delhi.  Duty  free, 
one  year  warranty. 

Write  or  call  (or  brochure: 

Western  Web  Sales 
PO  Box  61 1 
Atwood,  CA  90630 
(714)  970-9036  FAX  (714)  693-7297 


GOSS: 

•  Metro,  22  3/4",  6  units,  half  decks, 
6  RTF's,  3:2  Imperial  folder 

•  Urbanite,  22  3/4",  10  units,  8  auto¬ 
matic  splicers,  2  folders,  1 300 
series 

•  Colorliner,  22",  8  unit  press  with 
2-4  high  towers,  3:2  double  folder. 
New! 

MAN: 

HARRIS: 

•  N-845,  22  3/4",  5  unit  presse. 

•  V-15D,  6  units,  JF-25 

•  V-15A,  6  units,  JF-7 

BEa-CAMP,  INC. 

Tel:  (201)  492-8877 
Fox:  (201)  492-9777 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


CALL  US  —  VYE  BUY 
Used  press  and  mailroom  equipment 
Call:  Al  Taber  or  Bill  Kanipe 
ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

(404)  428-5817  FAX  (404)  590-7267 

IMMEDIATE  NEED  FOR  MULLER 
MARTINI  INSERTERS  227E  &  227S 
WILL  PAY  TOP  DOLLAR 
Call  Travis  Ferguson  (800) 
356-4886  or  Fax  (816)  887-2762. 


Do  not  give  your  friend  the  most 
agreeable  counsel,  but  the  most 
advantageous. 

Tuckermon 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 

FRANK  P.  MASTROMARINO 
Newspaper  Circulation  Consultant 
PO  Box  478  Crosswicks,  NJ  08515 
(609)  298-7294 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

ABOVE  THE  CROWD 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
Newspaper  Telemarketing  Specialists 
1  (800)  247-2338 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkam  (616)  458-661 1 

LEM  MARKETING 
Crews.. .Turn-Key  &  Seminars 
(609)  822-3701 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


PRO  STARTS 

THE  TELEAAARKETING  PROS 
EXPERTISE  IN  A  FUa  RANGE  OF 
SALES  SERVICES  INCLUDING 
DATA  BASE  MARKETING 
1  (800)  776-6397 
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INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


“You  need  to  be  meticulous 
Mihen  seiecthig  a  tdemarketing 
seniloe  bureau;  your  reputation 
and  your  company's  reputation 
are  on  the  Une.“ 

.Start*  .St*p  Sauar 

.Uerlficatlaa  .Callactlea* 


Teajw  OutBound.Inc. 

\se<ving  NewspoDOfS  NotKXtwide^ 


1  800  880-9136 


yfmfiwr 

THE  CUSTOMER 
CONNECTION 

1-800-327-8463 


SUBSCRIPTION  SALES  special¬ 
ists  in  our  twentieth  year.  DCA  Promo¬ 
tions  Inc.,  (216)  225-7440. 
TELEAAARKETING  PROFESSIONALS 
“The  paper  people"  specializing  in 
upgrades  and  stop  savers. 

Aibn  Schreibman,  (313)  399-6100. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


PUBLISHER  —  14,000  DAILY 

A  hands-on  publisher  is  sought  br  The 
Middletown  Press,  a  14,000-circula¬ 
tion  daily  in  Middletown,  Conn.,  home 
of  Wesleyan  University.  Position 
requires  a  strong  marketing  and  busi¬ 
ness  orientation  and  entails  bottom- 
line  responsibility  reporting  to 
group  C.O.O.  and  board.  Please  send 
letter  of  application  and  resume  to 
Martin  C.  Langeveld,  Chief  Operating 
Officer,  Eagle  Publishing  Group,  PO 
Box  1171,  Pittsfield,  MA  01202. 


ASSOCIATE 

DIRECTOR 

Cover  science  and 
medicine  beats  at  Brown 
University  and  manage 
media  relations  in  those 
fields.  Required:  Bachelor’s 
degree,  five  years’ experi¬ 
ence  in  writing  and  editing, 
excellent  interviewing  and 
presentation  skills,  ability 
to  write  clearly  and  quickly, 
demonstrated  success  in 
presenting  story  ideas  to 
media.  Send  resume, 
writing  samples  and  at 
least  three  references  to: 
Brown  University,  Human 
Resources  Department, 
BOX1879/R00016, 
Providence,  RI(Q912. 
Applications  from  women 
and  minorities  are 
encouraged.  An  Equal 
Opportunity/Affirmative 
Action  Employer. 

S  BROWN 
UNIVERSITY 


CONSULTANTS 


39  specialists,  generalists  avail¬ 
able  nationwide.  No  obligation 
consultation.  American  Newspaper 
Consultants,  Ltd.,  (414)  272-6173. 


MARKETING  SERVICES 


FAX  PUBUSHING 
NEWSPAPERS/MAGAZINES/FAX 
PUBLISHERS/SYNDICATORS:  Sell 
your  stories,  columns,  special 
sections  or  reports  by  fax.  No  cost — 
share  in  profits.  Call  900  USA  FAX 
LINE  at  1-800-274-0013  far 
details. 

/MRKETING  SERVICES 
Media  kits,  sales  promotian  and 
research  materials,  custom  maps,  copy 
writing  and  graphic  design  br  newspa¬ 
pers.  Consulting  br  startups  and  niche 
publications. 

Call  Bob  Frame  at  (919)  286-4980. 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 
Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1(800)  545-6908  1(505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  PO  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 

PRESSROOM  CLEANING 
PROBLEMS? 

Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls, 
beams?  Unsab  floors,  catwalks  and 
ladderways?  Dirty  air  handling 
systems,  duct  work? 

Daily  Service  Contracts 


ALL  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFAaiON! 

30  Years  experience! 
PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CALL  TOLL  FREE  1(800)  657-2110 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


PUBLISHER.  New  England  community 
newspaper  group  has  an  gening  for 
an  experiecKed  publisher.  The  position 
requires  someone  with  ability  to 
manage  the  expense  and  revenue 
sides  or  a  1.7  million-dolbr  budget.  The 
successful  candidate  will  be  a 
marketing-oriented  executive  with  a 
strong  background  in  business,  circu¬ 
lation,  and  especially  ad  sales.  Send 
resume  to  Ron  Tremblay,  Worcester 
County  Newspapers,  25  Elm  Street, 
Southbridge,  MA  01550. 


ACADEMIC 


For  Print  And  Broadcast  Journalists 

THE  KIPUNGER  FELLOWSHIPS 
The  Ohio  Stale  School  of  Journalism 
invites  applications  for  the 
distinguished  Kiplinger  Midcareer 
Program  in  Public  Affairs  Reporting 
br  1994-95.  This  program  leads  to  a 
master's  degree.  Fellows  receive  bll 
tuition  plus  a  stipend  to  spend  one 
calendar  year  on  campus.  Course  work 
includes  graduate  seminars  in  jour¬ 
nalism  and  a  wide  selection  in  the 
liberal  arts.  A  reporting  trip  to 
Washington  is  included.  Applicants 
must  have  a  bachelor's  degree  and 
three  or  more  y^rs'  bll-time  experi¬ 
ence  in  public  affairs  reporting.  Minority 
and  third  wodd  candidates  are  encour¬ 
aged  ta  apply. 

Application  deadline  is  Jan.  15; 
priarity  is  given  to  those  who  apply  by 
Dec.  31.  Classes  begin  in  September. 
For  applications,  write  or  phone: 
Kiplinger  Program,  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  O.S.U.,  242  W.  1 8th  Ave.,  Colum¬ 
bus,  OH  43210;  (614)  292-2607; 
292-6291. 

A  midcareer  program 

that  leads  to  a  master's  degree. 


ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
for  community  newspaper  group 
in  Zone  3.  We  require  strong  manage¬ 
ment  skills,  telemarketing  training 
ability  and  motivational  experience 
to  supervise  staff  of  15.  Proven  track 
record  and  outstanding  rebrences  a 
must.  Send  salary  requirements  and 
resume  ta  Box  6501,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Need  a  key  player  br  the  team  of  one  of 
Michigan's  leading  weekly  papers  with 
a  TMC  product.  Should  be  able  to  moti¬ 
vate  and  direct  sales  effort  of  a  talented 
staff;  provide  ideas,  organize  and 
passess  the  persanality  skills  to 
work  effectively  in  a  competitive  mark¬ 
et.  Salary,  commissian  and  fringe 
benefits  available  as  part  af  a  growing 
independent  group.  Send  resumes,  rebr¬ 
ences  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
6503,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ADVERTISING 


RETAIL  SALES  MANAGER 
Fort  Wayne  Newspapers  is  searching  far 
an  experienced  probssional  to  manage  a 
ten  member  sales  unit  within  our  Retail 
advertising  department.  Three  to  five 
years  sales  or  marketing  experience 
required  with  a  minimum  of  one  year 
supervisory  experience  and  college  de¬ 
gree  prebrred.  A  Knight-Ridder  owned 
JOA  we  offer  a  chalbiging  work  en¬ 
vironment  and  acammitment  to  diver- 
site.  Send  resume  and  salary  history  to 
Charles  Cammack,  Employment 
Manager,  FWN,  600  W.  Mam  St.,  Fort 
Wayne,  IN  46802. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTERS  AND  EDITORS  (IRE) 

AND  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MISSOURI 

The  leading  educational  association  of  journalists,  based  at  the  nation's 
first  journalism  school,  is  seeking  a  management  team  to  lead  IRE  into  the 
21st  century.  The  fastest-growing  organization  in  journalism,  IRE  offers  a 
host  of  services  to  the  probssion  and  is  expanding  efforts  to  train  jour¬ 
nalists  in  the  use  of  computers  in  reporting.  If  you  have  proven  yourself 
as  a  journalist  and  manager,  we  want  to  near  from  you. 

TRAINING  DIRECTOR,  institute  far  computer-assisted  reporting.  This  is  pri¬ 
marily  a  traveling  position,  teaching  computer  assisted  reporting  in  news¬ 
rooms  and  classrooms.  The  training  dire^r  will  be  involved  in  develop¬ 
ing  all  facets  of  the  institute's  educational  programs.  The  ideal  candidate 


effectiveness  as  a  teacher  or  a  coacfi;  master's  degree  or  equivalent  com¬ 
bination  of  education  and  experience;  and  excellent  communication  skills. 
This  staff  position  could  be  suitable  far  a  probssional  or  scholar  on  a 


ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR/SYSTEMS,  institute  far  computer-assisted  reporting. 
This  associate  director  will  coordinate  technical  services  far  computer-as¬ 
sisted  reporting  and  help  develop  IRE's  educational  programs.  [Jirect  re¬ 
sponsibilities  include  launching  an  electronic  bulletin  (xxjrd;  administering 
the  IRE  databases  and  network;  designing  educational  software;  writing 
technical  manuals;  and  advising  journalists  on  technical  issues.  The  ideal 
candidate  will  hove  a  bachebr's  degree  or  equivalent  combination  of  ed¬ 
ucation  or  experience;  journalism  experience;  teaching  experience;  expe¬ 
rience  in  problem-solving  with  various  hardware  and  soHware  environ¬ 
ments,  including  networks,  experience  with  computer-assisted  reporting; 
and  excellent  communication  skills. 

IRE  is  a  nonprofit  educational  association,  founded  in  1975,  with  4,500 
members  worldwide.  The  University  of  Missouri  is  one  of  the  Midwest's 
largest  educational  institutions.  It  is  in  Columbia,  a  city  of  65,000  halfway 
between  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City,  chosen  by  Money  Magazine  as  one  of 
America's  most-livable  cities. 

As  affirmative  action/equal  opportunity  employers,  IRE  and  the  University 
of  Missouri  encourage  minorities,  women  and  persons  with  disabilities  to 
apply. 

Candidates  should  send  a  cover  letter,  resume  and  three  rebrence  letters 
to  Steve  Weinberg,  IRE/Joumalism  Search  Committee,  100  Neff  Hall, 
University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  MO  65211.  A  review  of  applications 
will  begin  Oct.  1 . 
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ADVERTISING 


CIRCULATION 


HELP  WANTED 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

ADVERTISING  DIREQOR 

Growing  weekly  newspaper  group  in 
Zone  2  is  looking  for  on  experienced 
advertising  professional  to  manage  oil 
soles  and  marketing  functions.  Our  fo¬ 
cus  is  on  expansion  tfirough  franchise 
extension  and  new  product  development. 

Successful  candidates  will  hove 
proven  abilities  In  the  following 
areas: 

-  telemarketing  and  outside  sales 
leadership 

-  sales  staff  training  and 
motivation 

•  development  of  research  and  market¬ 
ing  tools 

-  market  analysis 

-  strategic  planning 

-  creative  and  energetic  problem 
solving 

-  customer  service 

-  team  building 

We  are  looking  for  candidates  vdw  are 
getting  it  done  in  today's  rapidly 
changing  marketplace.  We  offer  a  work¬ 
ing  environment  free  of  ponderous  de¬ 
cision  making  and  report  overload, 
where  performance  is  the  only  thing 
that  counts. 

If  interested,  please  send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to: 

Box  6502,  Editor  &  Publisher 

ADVERTISING  DIREaOR  needed  for 
15,000  circulation  daily  in  Zone 
4.  Strong  leadership  skills  and 
ability  to  develop  innovative 
sales  strategies  required.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to 
Box  6510,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT 

ADVERTISING  DIREQOR 
We  need  a  "take  charge'  professional 
who  can  lead  1 6  sales  associates  into 
creative  sales  adventures  through  the 
balance  of  the  90's.  In  partnership  with 
the  advertising  director,  this  posi¬ 
tion  will  require  an  organized,  sales 
results  oriented  person.  The  ideal 
candidate  will  possess  both  classi¬ 
fied  telephone  and  outside  sales  and  or 
management  success.  We  are  a  growing 
Northwestern  Ohio  48,000  circulation 
daily,  with  tremendous  growth  issues 
on  our  agenda. 

Salary,  benefits,  and  an  MBO,  plus 
working  in  the  number  one  retail  sales 
market  in  Ohio.  Please  send  resume  to 
Box  6497,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 

100,000  plus  Florida  daily  In  fast 
growing  market  seeks  experienced 
advertising  executive  to  direct  all  activ¬ 
ities  of  the  newspaper's  classified 
advertising  department.  This  posi¬ 
tion  reports  to  the  Advertising  Direc¬ 
tor  and  requires  a  strong  soles  and 
marketing  background  in  newspaper 
classified  advertising.  A  successful 
candidate  would  be  a  strong  team  leader 
who  has  demonstrated  the  ability  to  deve¬ 
lop  new  innovative  marketing  concepts 
that  result  in  increased  sales  and 
market  share.  Please  send  resume  with 
salary  history  in  confidence  to:  The 
Daytona  Beach  News-Journal,  Attn: 
Personnel  Department,  PO  Box  2831, 
Daytona  Beach,  FL  32120-2831. 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

ADVERTISING  OPERATIONS 
MANAGER 

Major  metropolitan  mid-west  newspaper 
is  seeking  a  creative,  hands-on  leader 
to  direct  the  activities  of  its 
Advertising  Operations  Department. 

The  Advertising  Operations  Department 
is  responsible  for  the  processing  of 
advertising  material  into  a  form 
used  to  produce  negatives  for  prrnting. 
Highly  trchnical  equipment  such  as  the 
Camex  Breeze,  Harris  Workstations, 
Scanners,  Macintoshes,  and  CSI 
terminals  are  used  in  the  production  of 
advertisements  and  creative  artwork. 
The  Advertising  Operations  Manager 
will  report  directly  to  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Director  and  will  supervise 
approximately  90  employees  to  include 
managers,  supervisors,  clerical 
personnel,  arfd  artists  in  a  three  shift 
operation.  This  individual  will 
coordinate  the  daily  production  of  all 
advertising  material  with  the  needs  of 
the  sales  staffs. 

Minimum  qualifications  include  a 
Bachelor  degree  in  Business  or  a 
related  technical  area  plus  five  years 
of  experience  in  newspaper  pre-press 
operations.  Technical  knowledge  of  the 
production  equipment  is  a  must.  The  suc¬ 
cessful  condidate  must  be  o  strong  team 
leader  with  excellent  interpersonal 
skills  and  be  able  to  communicate  at 
all  levels  of  the  organization. 

We  offer  an  excellent  salary  and  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  benefits  package.  Qualified 
candidates  should  send  a  resume  along 
with  salary  history  and  current 
salary  requirements  to: 

Box  6457,  Editor  &  Publisher 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
M/F/D/V 

A  NEW,  DYNAMIC  free  circulation 
publication  with  a  100,000+  circulation 
in  Zone  1  is  seeking  a  General 
Manager.  The  successful  candidate  will 
be  a  knowledgeable  leader,  with  ex¬ 
cellent  communication  skills  and  proven 
sales  ability.  Duties  will  include 
management  of  a  sales  organization 
with  some  personal  account  responsi¬ 
bilities.  Excellent  compensation  pack¬ 
age  with  nearly  unlimited  opportunity 
for  growth.  Please  send  resume  along 
with  solary  requirements  to  Denis 
Mindak,  PO  Box  912,  Providence,  Rl 
02901-0912. 

DISPLAY  MANAGER 
Metro  paper  and  highly  desirable  market 
seeks  individual  to  lead  all  ROP 
sales  efforts  and  to  assist  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Directar  in  developing  strat¬ 
egy  and  executing  the  plan  in  the 
emerging  revenue  marketplace. 

Must  be  highly  motivated  for  excellence 
in  professionalism  and  leadership 
style  and  able  to  think  and  act 
creatively. 

Degree  and  proven  success  in  sales/ 
marketing  management  are  required. 
Advonced  degree  helpful.  In  return  we 
will  offer  outstanding  compensation  and 
benefits  with  a  bright  future  for  personal 
and  professional  growth.  Send  resume  to 
Box  6486,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Em|3loyer. 


TEXAS  DAILY  IN  40,000  circula¬ 
tion  size  range  is  taking  applica¬ 
tion  for  on  Advertising  Director. 
Newspaper  is  located  in  a  growing 
market.  Please  send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  6475,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
OLJTSIDE  SALES  MANAGER 
St.  Petersburg  Times,  Florida's 
second  largest  newspaper,  has  imme¬ 
diate  opening  for  motivated  individual 
with  successful  track  record  in  media 
advertising  sales  and  1-3  years  in 
sales  supervision. 

Requirements  include  strong  written 
and  verbal  communication  skills 
plus  knowledge  of  auto  trends,  print, 
broadcast  and  direct  mail.  Candidate 
must  be  able  to  work  under  pressure  of 
deadlines  and  with  multiple  projects. 
Responsibilities  will  include 
supervising  Outside  Sales  Staff, 
de^oping  innovative  auto  promotions 
with  concentration  on  Notional,  Auto/ 
Dealer  Association  accounts.  Send 
letter  of  application,  resume,  salary 
history  and  current  salary  require¬ 
ments  to:  Ebine  Myers,  C.A.M.,  PO  Box 
1121,  St.  Petersburg,  FL  33731-1121. 

ART/EDITORIAL 

VISUAL  IMPAQ  EDITOR 

Need  a  journalist  with  vision  to  head 
a  10-person  Grophics/Photo/Design 
Department  at  a  medium-sized  daily/ 
Sunday  paper  in  the  South.  Must  have 
skills  to  do  illustrations  and  Mac 
graphics.  Management  experience  also 
necessary.  Pay  range:  $28,000  to 
$32,000.  EEOC.  Send  reply  to  Box 
6514,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ART/GRAPHICS 

PAID  AND  UNPAID  INTERNSHIPS 
available  in  Editor  &  Publisher's 
Graphics/ Art  Department.  Zone  2  appl¬ 
icants  only.  Please  send  letters, 
resumes  to  Box  6089,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  No  phone  calls,  please. 

CIRCULATION 

13,000  DAILY  NEWSPAPER  with 
52,000  TMC  program  and  four  weeklies 
is  seeking  a  circulation  manager. 
College  town  and  core  market.  Salary 
commensurate  with  experience. 
PreferetKe  to  skills  in  communication, 
promotion.  DSI  system  a  plus.  Send 
Resume  to  Bob  Shaffer,  Business 
Manager,  The  Alliance  Review,  40  S. 
Linden,  PO  Box  2180,  Alliance,  OH 
44601. 

37,000  plus  Texas  Daily  is  taking 
applications  for  a  Circulation 
Sales  &  Promotion  Manager.  Newspaper 
is  located  in  a  growing  market.  Please 
send  resume  and  salary  requirements  to 
Box  6480,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SINGLE  COPY 

SALES  MANAGER 

The  Daily  Camera,  a  35,000 
daily/45,000  Sunday,  Knight- 
Ridder  newspaper  located  in  Boulder, 
CO  is  seeking  a  Single  Copy  Sales 
Manager.  Applicants  should  have  a  pro¬ 
ven  track  record  in  newspaper  single 
copy  sales  and  have  management/su¬ 
pervisory  experience.  Please  send  your 
resume  with  cover  letter,  including  salary 
history  and  refererKes  to  Joseph  Knight, 
Circulation  Director,  Daily  Camera, 
1048  Pearl  Street,  Boulder,  CO 
80302. 


CIRCULATION  FULFILLMENT 
MANAGER 

Top-quality  paid-circulation  weekly 
newspaper  in  Washington,  DC  seeks  an 
articulate,  energetic,  customer- 
oriented  manager  to  oversee  subscriber 
base  and  build  the  best  in-house 
fulfillment  and  database  operation  in 
our  field.  Applicant  must  have  a 
passion  for  service  and  accurate,  on- 
time  delivery,  along  with  vision  to 
seek  out  new  areas  for  growth,  in  both 
print  and  on-line  media.  Extensive  com¬ 
puter  backgrourKf  necessary.  Experience 
in  accounting  and  with  audited  publica¬ 
tions  highly  desirable.  Competitive 
salary  with  excellent  performance 
bonus.  Top  benefits  package,  401 -K. 
Sernl  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to  Box  6500,  Editor  &  Publisner. 

HANDS-ON  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
for  9,000  Mississippi  daily.  Sal¬ 
ary  $20,000  to  $25,000  plus 
good  benefits.  Good  hunting,  fishing. 
Tim  Kalich,  Greenwood  Comriranwealth, 
(601)  453-5312. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  FOR  experienced 
department  manager  who  can  increase 
numbers  arxj  continue  excellent  service  at 
this  6-day,  8m  paper.  Expertise  and 
results  rewarded  with  full  compensation 
program  including  MBO,  profit  shar¬ 
ing,  productivity  bonus,  all  others 
plus  professional  advancement  and  a 
great  family  community.  Respond  with 
resume  to  David  McClain,  Publisher, 
3000  East  Race  St.,  Searcy,  AR  72143 
or  Fox  (501)  268-6277. 

ZONE  MANAGER  sought  with  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  facets  of  home  delivery,  in¬ 
cluding  collections.  Minimum  3  years 
management  experience.  Must  be  able  to 
train  and  motivate.  Excellent  communi¬ 
cation,  people  skills  required.  Send  re¬ 
sume,  salary  history  to  Mike  Wiley,  525 
E.  Colorado  Blvd.,  Pasadena,  CA  91 1 09. 

DATABASE  MARKETING 

SALES/MARKETING 
Immediate  entry  level  position  for 
creative,  self  starter  as  a  sales 
person  to  introduce  new  computer 
product.  Person  must  be  a  team  player, 
who  is  not  afraid  to  take  the  initiative. 
1-3  years  sales  experierKe  preferred. 
Copy  writing  skills  and  computer  know¬ 
ledge  a  plus.  Position  is  New  York  City 
based.  Zone  2  applicants  resporKJ  imme¬ 
diately.  Box  6496,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL 

14,000  circulation  M-F  PM  and 
Sunday  AM  in  college  town  needs  an 
assistant  news  editor  who  can  not  only 
work  comfortably  and  efficiently  at 
editing  copy  and  laying  out  pages,  but 
who  can  also  work  with  repoirters,  pho¬ 
tographers,  graphics  designers  and 
other  editors  to  develop  quality  news 
coverage  from  the  grourid  up.  Minimum 
of  two  years  of  doily  newspaper  expe¬ 
rience  required,  preferably  in  an  edit¬ 
ing  position.  Send  a  resume  and  work 
samples  to  Kent  Steward,  Munoging 
Editor,  The  Hoys  Daily  News,  PO  Box 
857,  Hoys,  KS  67601.  Deadline  for 
applications  is  5  pm,  September  15. 

2  CREATIVE  COPY  EDITORS  needed 
for  a  9  person  copy  desk  at  52,000 
AM  daily.  Competing  pay  and  bene¬ 
fits  package.  Excellent  location  and  qual¬ 
ity  of  life.  Send  resume,  samples  of  your 
best  work  to  Scott  Toole,  News  Editor, 
The  Express-Times,  PO  Box  391,  Eas¬ 
ton,  PA  18044-0391. 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


A  BEHER  WAY  TO  FIND  A  NEWS¬ 
ROOM  X)B!  My  newsrcxjm  personnel 
placement  service  ends  tlie  frustration  of 
getting  no  replies  after  sending  all  tfiose 
resumes  and  clips  to  paper  after  paper. 
Less  than  3  months  after  launching  this 
service,  look  at  these  results:  61 
journalists  registered  with  me;  20 
job  orders  received  from  editors;  74 
referrals  made  for  34  applicants;  5 
applicants  hired  to  date,  with  more 
expected  momentarily.  This  thing  just 
keeps  growing  bigger!  Join  the 
nation's  largest  job-s^ing  newsroom 
personnel  pool  today.  It  works  like  an 
employment  agency,  but  your  only  cost  is 
$50  to  register  for  a  full  year — that's 
96  cents  a  week.  Call  or  write  for  free 
details.  Robert  A.  Juran,  10124 
Dundalk  St.,  Fairfax,  VA  22032,  Phone 
(703)  764-1344. 

ASSISTANT  FEATURES  EDITOR 

Chance  of  a  lifetime  for  energetic 
reporter  or  recent  grad  looking  to  break 
into  editing  on  some  of  the  best  beats 
in  journalism.  We're  a  60,000-cir¬ 
culation  MoTKloy- Saturday  paper  in  the 
New  Jersey-New  York  metro  area  look¬ 
ing  for  someone  to  oversee  pages  dedi¬ 
cated  to  entertainment,  kids,  religion, 
health  and  community.  While  we  see 
ourselves  as  a  community  paper,  we 
expect  candidates  to  be  idea  machines 
teetering  on  the  cutting  edge  of  culture 
and  subculture.  Excellent  eye  for  copy 
reading  a  must.  Organization,  problem- 
solving  and  a  penoiant  for  detail  are 
high  on  our  checklist  of  gualities  we 
seek.  An  already  responsible  position, 
the  job  will  grow  with  the  right  person. 
Write  to  Box  6493,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR 

Growing,  innovative  Gulf  Coast 
daily  needs  aggressive,  take-charge 
assistant  city  editor  to  help  with 
transition  to  universal  desk,  pagi¬ 
nation.  Some  writing  required.  3-5 
years  experience.  Knowledge  of  Mac¬ 
intosh  and  Quark  necessary.  Send  cover 
letter,  resume,  clips  to  Box  6507,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  EDITOR/REPORTER  for 
29,000  circulation  regional  farm 
weekly  newspaper.  Editing  knowledge 
more  important  than  farm  knowledge. 
Farmweek,  PO  Box  90,  Knightstown  IN 
46148.  Phone  1-800-876-5133. 

AWARD  WINNING  CHAIN  of  weekly 
newspapers  in  Queens,  NY  seeks  self¬ 
starter  to  report  local  news.  Great 
opportunity  in  metro  newspaper  envi¬ 
ronment.  Send  resume  and  clips  to  Steven 
Blank,  Queens  Publishing  Corp.,  4102 
Bell  Boulevard,  Boyside,  NY  11361. 


DESIGN  EDITOR 

The  Standard-Examiner,  a  growing, 
aggressive  58,000-circulation  daily  in 
Ogden,  Utah,  seeks  an  Sll 
experienced  design  journalist  to  help 
coordinate  its  immediate  evolution 
to  pagination  and  take  charge  of  design 
and  copy  editing  operations.  Leader¬ 
ship,  management  skills  and  ability 
to  organize  daily  presentation  of 
story,  photo  art  and  graphic  elements 
are  musts.  SeryJ  resume  and  work  sam¬ 
ples  to  Mark  Shenefelt,  City  Editor, 
Standard-Examiner,  PO  Box  951, 
Ogden,  UT  84402. 


EDITORIAL 


BOOK  EDITOR 

We  are  expanding  our  staff  I  Rodale  Books 
has  openings  for  experienced  editors  to 
plan,  edit  and  oversee  staff-written 
health  books.  We  want  an  editor  who  is 
experienced  in  working  with  writers  and 
other  editors — with  good  organization¬ 
al  skills  and  an  eye  for  detail. 
Rodale  offers  a  creative,  healthy  working 
environment  and  excellent  benefits  — 
401 K  plan,  no  smoking  policy, 
company-subsidized  food  service, 
fitness  center,  day-care  center  and  more. 
Editing  test  will  be  required.  Compe¬ 
titive  salary.  Located  in  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  90  miles  from  New  York  and  60 
miles  from  Philadelphia.  Please  send 
cover  letter,  writing  clips,  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to: 

Personnel  Department  (EP-BE) 
Rodale  Press,  Inc. 

33  E.  Minor  Street 
Emmaus,  PA  18098 

E.O.E. 


BUREAU  REPORTER 

Southwest  daily  seeks  self-starter  to 
staff  one  of  our  three  news  bureaus. 
Should  be  experienced  journalist,  cam¬ 
era  skills  and  camera  helpful. 
Opportunity  to  run  your  own  show  cov¬ 
ering  all  beats,  from  city  halls,  county 
commission,  school  board,  men's  and 
women's  prisons,  to  feature  stories  and 
country  fairs.  Send  resume  and  six  work 
samples  to  Peggy  Williams,  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor,  The  Independent,  PO  Box 
1210,  Gallup,  NM  87305. 


BUSINESS  JOURNAUST 
Palm  Beach  county  publishing  co.  seeks 
creative  and  aggressive  business 
reporter  with  journalism  degree  from  a 
top  school  for  a  leading  newsletter  in  the 
booming  market  of  business  restructur¬ 
ings.  Min.  3  years  writing  experience 
on  the  business  section  of  a  newspaper  or 
a  business  magazine  required,  along 
with  the  ability  to  develop  contacts 
with  high-powered  pros,  generated 
story  ideas  and  write  quickly.  Desktop 
publishing  (Pagemaker)  and  layout 
experience  a  plus.  Send  resume,  writing 
samples  and  cover  letter  stating 
salary  requirements  to:  LRP  Publica¬ 
tions,  Human  Resources  Dept.  300/ED, 
747  Dresher  Rd.,  Horsham,  PA  19044. 


BUSINESS  REPORTER  —  Knight- 
Ridder  newspaper  seeking  aggressive, 
experienced  business  reporter  to  be 
part  of  two-person  team.  Our  reporters 
cover  business  and  workplace  issues 
ranging  from  job  creation  and  develop¬ 
ment  to  mining,  logging,  gambling  and 
tourism.  The  Duluth  N^s-Tribune  is  a 
60,000  daily,  83,000  Sundry  AM  in 
Duluth,  Minn.  We  offer  a  liveable  urban 
setting  amid  the  forests  and  lakes  of 
northeastern  Minnesota.  Year-round 
recreation  is  only  minutes  from  down¬ 
town.  Send  resume  and  clips  to:  Al 
Miller,  Executive  City  Editor,  Duluth 
News-Tribune,  PO  Box  169000,  424 
W.  First  St.,  Duluth,  MN  55816-9000. 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


EDITORIAL 


CITY  DESK  EDITOR 

We  need  an  editor  to  handle  local  copy 
and  anchor  a  City  Desk-Copy  Desk 
complex  on  a  45,000  daily  in  Northwest 
Missouri.  Three  years  editing  experi¬ 
ence  minimum.  Send  resume  with  letter 
outlining  your  strengths,  local  news 
philoso^y  and  references  to  George  J. 
Lockwood,  Executive  Editor,  News- 
Press,  St.  Joseph,  MO  64502. 


COPY  DESK  NEEDS  number  2  person  for 
growing  progressive  20,000  7-day 
newspaper.  Experience  in  layout  and 
design  a  must.  Needs  critical  eye  for 
detail.  Quark  helpful.  Send  resume, 
references  to  Janet  Fontenot,  The  Daily 
Spectrum,  275  E.  St.  George  Bfvd.,  St. 
George,  UT  84770. 


COPY  EDITOR  -  Knight-Ridder  AM  on 
Florida's  West  Coast  needs  take- 
charge  copy  editor  on  its  busy  8-person 
news  desk.  Job  requires  minimum  one 
year  editing/layout  experience  and 
strong  grasp  of  national/world 
affairs.  Write  Neil  Besougloff,  News 
Editor,  The  Bradenton  Herald,  PO  Box 
921,  Bradenton,  FL  34206  (813)  745- 
7018. 


COPY  EDITOR  with  strong  editing, 
headline  skills  and  eye  for  design. 
Michigan  publishing  group  producing 
strong  weekly  with  hard  news  orientation 
and  niche  products.  Resume  and  sam¬ 
ples  to  David  Tell,  SCN  Communications 
Group,  Box  1 4,  Union  Lake,  Ml  48387. 


COPY/LAYOUT  EDITOR 
Versatile,  creative  copy  editor  sought 
for  fast-paced  desk  at  60,000  circula¬ 
tion  New  Jersey-New  York  metro  area 
daily.  Strong  background  in  handling 
local  news  and  lifestyle  copy  and  writ¬ 
ing  accurate,  lively  headlines  is 
essential.  Applicants  must  show  an 
ability  to  design  pages  on  deadline, 
and  be  able  to  step  into  any  desk  slot. 
Opportunity  for  advancement.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  tear  sheets  to  Box  6478, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


DENVER  BUREAU  REPORTER 
The  Colorado  Springs  Gazette  Tele¬ 
graph,  a  1 00,000-plus  paper  located  in 
the  shadow  of  Pikes  Peak,  is  looking 
for  an  enterprising  reporter  and  strong 
writer  for  its  Denver  bureau.  You'd  cover 
the  Colorado  Legislature  -  not  by 
attending  committee  meetings,  but  by 
developing  stories  that  identify  and 
illuminate  emerging  issues.  You'd 
cover  politics.  And  you'd  be  a  general 
assignment  reporter  who  can  juggle 
breaking  news  stories  of  statewide  in¬ 
terest  along  with  Sunday  front  page  take¬ 
outs.  Only  those  with  five  or  more  years 
of  daily  experience  and  a  track  record 
for  creative  thinking  need  apply.  Send 
resume  and  your  best  clips  to  Cliff 
Foster,  City  Editor,  30  S.  Prospect 
St.,  Colorado  Springs,  CO  80903.  No 
phone  calls. 


DESIGNER  -  The  Phoenix  Gazette 
needs  a  designer  with  at  least  5  years 
experience  doing  news  or  sports  pages. 
Overnight  hours.  Fully  paginated  on 
Triple  I  System.  Call  Dove  Neibergall 
(602)  238-4404. 


EXPERIENCED  EDITOR  to  edit  award 
winning  small  daily  newspaper  in 
Arkansas.  Must  hove  Macintosh/Quark, 
pagination  experience,  a  successful 
track  record,  and  able  to  lead  news  team. 
Competitive  salary,  benefits  package. 
Send  resume',  clippings,  cover  letter 
to;  David  Mosesso,  Paragould  Daily 
Press,  PO  Box  38,  Paragould,  AR 
72451. 

FAMILY  EDITOR  -  Must  have  editing, 
headline  writing  and  layout  experience. 
Resume  to:  Bob  Hesse,  The  Courier,  701 
W.  Sandusky  St.,  Findlay,  OH 
45840. 


EDITORIAL 


DEPUTY  FEATURES  EDITOR 
Creative  self-starter  skilled  in 
attracting  'at  risk'  readers.  Help 
design  new  features  and  keep  the  depart¬ 
ment  running  smoothly.  Requires  excel¬ 
lent  supervisory,  editing  and  page  de¬ 
sign  skills.  Send  resume,  tear  sheets, 
statement  of  features/entertainment 
section  philosophy  to:  Susan  Miller, 
President  &  Editor,  The  Monterey  County 
Herald,  PO  Box  271,  Monterey, 
CA  93942. 


EDITOR/ASSISTANT 
For  35  year  old  construction  industry 
tabloids  located  in  Zone  2,  Glenside, 
PA.  Full  skills  required,  Mac,  page 
design,  must  write  well,  understand 
business,  knack  for  writing  head¬ 
lines,  and  be  able  to  generate  good  story 
ideas.  Must  be  self  starter  for  this 
fast  paced  position.  Clips  and 
resumes  required.  Call  Anne  McGlade 
(215)  885-2900  (or  interview. 


EDITORIAL/POUTICAL 

CARTOONISTS: 

Editorial  cartoons  and  cartoonists 
needed:  Syndicated  columnist  is 
launching  another  column.  No  cartoon 
will  be  published  without  written 
permission.  If  accepted,  author  credit 
and  monetary  compensation  to  be  given. 
Send  copies  of  1-3  topical  editorial 
cartoons  along  with  brief  biography  or 
resume  to:  8621  Wilshire  Blvd.,  PO 
Box  128,  Bevedy  Hills,  CA  90211. 

Please  note  the  change  of  address  for  ad 
that  ran  in  the  August  14th  issue  and 
re-apply. 


EDITORS  &  WRITERS  WANTED. 
Monthly  bulletin  lists  200-t  current 
openings  nationwide.  Entry/early 
career.  Writer-Editor-EP,  PO  Box 
40550,  5136  MocArthur,  Washington, 
DC  20016;  (703)  506-4400. 


ENTRY  TO  SENIOR  JOBS  in 
Journalism,  writing.  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  and  Advertising  open  throughout 
the  U.S.  (all  non-sales  positions). 
Full-time,  temporary,  internships  and 
freelance.  For  free  newsletter  call  (310) 
326-2661 . 


EXECLinVE  NEWS  EDITOR 

The  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  is 
seeking  an  executive  news  editor  to  run  a 
39-person  copy  desk  and  layout  opera¬ 
tion.  Experience  on  copy  desk,  strong 
innovative  management  skills, 
visual  orientation  and  familiarity 
with  zoning  desired. 

Send  resume  to  Lynn  Cunningham, 
Assistant  to  the  Editor,  The  Times- 
Picayune,  3800  Howard  Ave.,  New 
Orleans,  LA  70140. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  M/F 


FEATURES  EDITOR/ASSISTANT  SUN¬ 
DAY  EDITOR  for  award-winning, 
35,000  circulation  daily  in  upstate  New 
York.  We're  looking  for  someone  with 
experience  in  features,  news  and  edit¬ 
ing  to  assign  and  edit  well-written,  non¬ 
fluff  pieces  on  food,  health  and  the  arts, 
and  people,  places  and  events  in  our 
1 1 8,000-plus  metropolitan  area.  We 
have  a  commitment  to  excellence  and 
are  building  an  editing  team  to  help  us 
get  there.  Prefer  Northeast  candidates. 
Cover  letter,  resume  and  clips  to:  Steve 
Bennett,  Managing  Editor,  The  Post- 
Star,  PO  Box  2157,  Glens  Falls,  NY 
12801. 
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MANAGING  EDITOR 
One  of  Michigan's  best  smaller  daily 
newspapers  needs  a  top-flight  manag¬ 
ing  edi*or  to  work  with  its  14-member 
staff  in  a  beautiful  resort  area.  This  indi¬ 
vidual  needs  to  be  self-directed,  a  team 
player  and  able  to  work  with  an  ex¬ 
tremely  talented  and  skilled  staff.  Must 
hove  full  working  knowledge  of  news 
operations  including  pagination.  Strong 
people  and  editing  skills  are  a  must. 
Minimum  five  years  previous  editing 
experience  required.  Swd  resume,  letter 
detailing  your  interest  in  this 
position  and  news  philosophy  with 
sample  of  your  present  newspaper  to: 
Ken  Winter 

Editor  &  General  Manager 
PETOSKEY  NEWS-REVIEW 
PO  Box  528 

Petoskey,  Michigan  49770 
APPUCATION  DEADUNE: 

September  24,  1993 


NEWS  EDITOR  with  strong  editing 
and  supervisory  skills  to  lead 
eight-person  copy  desk  at  Knight- 
Ridder  daily.  Send  resume  and 
samples  to  Managing  Editor,  The  News, 
33  SE  Third,  St.,  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 
33432. _ 

NEWS  EDITOR,  A  leader  for  our  copy 
desk.  Do  it  all:  page  design,  copy 
edit,  headlines,  teach  others. 
Pagination,  Quark  preferred.  Zone  2, 
35,000  circulation.  Reply  to  Box 
6492,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS  EDITOR 

THE  PRAGUE  POST,  The  Czech 
Republic's  English  Language 
newspaper,  seeks  to  fill  the  senior 
post  of  News  Editor. 

Apply  to  Martin  Huckerby, 

The  Prague  Post,  Politickych  veznu  9, 
112  21  Prague  1,  Czech  Republic. 
Fox:  (42  2)  265  184  or  268  321. 


NIGHT  EDITOR/REPORTER 
Experienced,  sharp  deadline  wordsmith 
needed  for  anchor  shift  on  the  metro 
desk  at  75K-circulation  doily.  Job 
includes  copy  editing,  supervising 
night-shift  reporters  and  occasional 
reporting  in  this  scenic,  news-rich 
city.  Candidates  from  the  Southeast 
preferred.  Send  clips,  resume  and  refer¬ 
ences  to  Metro  Editor  Larry  Peterson, 
Savannah  New-Press,  PO  Box  1088, 
Savannah,  GA,  31402. 

JOURNAUSTA,  a  new  literary  maga¬ 
zine  for  newspaper  people,  seeks  volun¬ 
teers  to  help  publish  semi-annual  col¬ 
lection  of  short  fiction,  poetry,  essays, 
photo  and  art.  The  magazine  will  let 
journalists  be  creative  in  non-joumalis- 
tic  ways.  Write:  Dennis  Cauchon,  Editor, 
JOURNAUSTA,  PO  Box  9996,  Arling¬ 
ton,  VA  22209. 

MANAGING  EDITOR/REPORTING 
The  Portland  Press  Herald  and  Maine 
Sunday  Telegram  have  an  opportunity  for 
an  editor  with  well-developed  news 
coverage  skills  and  the  ability  to  direct 
and  inspire  an  award-winning  staff  of 
reporters  and  assignment  editors.  The 
successful  candidate  will  work  as 
part  of  a  team  that  includes  the  editor 
and  the  managing  editor/operations. 
We  have  been  a  New  England 
Newspaper  of  the  Year  three  years  in 
a  row. 

Respond  to  Director  of  Human  Resources, 
The  Portland  Newspapers,  Box  1460, 
Portland,  Maine  04101. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
A  growing  14,000  daily  in  scenic 
norinem  Arizona  is  looking  for  proven 
leader  for  the  number  one  position  in  our 
newsroom.  Excellent  organizational 
skills  and  the  ability  to  bring  out 
the  best  in  our  talented  newsroom  staff  of 
18  a  must.  Send  resume,  clips  and 
salary  history  to:  Publisher,  Arizo¬ 
na  Daily  Sun,  PO  Box  1849,  Flagstaff, 
AZ  86002. 

NIGHT  EDITOR 

Newsroom  management  experience  re¬ 
quired.  Job  duties  include  page  layout, 
copy  editing  with  pagination  system. 
Send  resume  with  references  to  Bill 
Hanna,  Editor,  The  Mesabi  Daily  News, 
PO  Box  956,  Virginia,  MN  55792. 

REPORTER  —  Capital  city  newspaper  in 
Zone  2  seeks  an  issues-oriented  repor¬ 
ter  for  one  of  its  legislature  beats.  The 
successful  candidate  will  have  at 
least  two  years'  experience  at  a  daily 
newspaper  and  thrive  in  a  fast-paced 
environment.  Send  letter,  resume,  refer- 
erKes  and  6  clips  to  Box  6505,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


OUR  AP  TOP  1 0  sports  section  needs  a 
creative  person  vmo  can  continue  the 
section's  rapid  improvement  in  a 
sports  hungry  town.  Our  new  assistant 
sports  editor  will  be  able  to  motivate 
reporters  and  editors,  take  charge  of 
news  coverage  and  erKouroge  the  little 
things  that  make  the  section  shine  daily. 
If  that  sounds  like  you,  write  to  Charfie 
Hickey,  PO  Box  4818,  Syracuse,  NY 
13221. 


PAID  AND  UNPAID  INTERNSHIPS 
available  immediately  in  Editor  & 
Publisher' s  Research  Devilment.  Zone  2 
applicants  only.  SefKl  letters,  resumes 
to  6089,  Editor  &  Publisher.  No  phone 
calls,  please. 

PHOTO  EDITOR 

Our  photo  editor  just  got  swallowed  up 
by  a  bigger  fish.  We  need  a  top-flight 
professional  who  can  lead  our  staff  of 
nine  in  the  coverage  of  an  exciting  and 
newsy  Big  Ten  college  town.  We  are  a 
Nikon-Moclntosh-Leaf  operation  where 
leadership  by  example  and  interaction 
with  all  departments  thraughout  the 
building  are  vital  roles  for  our  new 
photo  editor.  Previous  supervisory 
experience  a  must.  Send  resume,  per¬ 
sonal  partfolio  and  examples  of  projects 
you  have  edited  by  Sept.  10  to: 

Ed  Petykiewicz,  Editor 

The  Ann  Arbor  News 
PO  Box  1147 

Ann  Arbor,  Ml  48106-1147 

REDESIGNING:  Newspaper  undergoing 
exciting  makeover  still  needs  to  fill 
some  important  positions.  We  need  a 
graphics  artist  to  produce  maps, 
charts  and  illustrations.  Newspaper 
and  Macintosh  experience  preferred,  but 
recent  graduates  considered.  We  also 
need  a  features  writer  to  add  spark  to  our 
features  pages  —  a  hard-working  re¬ 
porter  with  an  eye  for  offbeat,  com¬ 
pelling  stories.  We're  a  75,000-circula¬ 
tion  morning  daily  in  southeastern 
N.C.  Good  pay  and  benefits.  Send  a 
letter,  resume  and  work  samples  to  John 
Holmes,  Personnel  Director,  Fayette¬ 
ville  Observer  Times,  PO  Box  849, 
Fayetteville,  NC  28302.  Salary  will 
depend  on  experience,  but  please  men¬ 
tion  your  expectations. 

REPORTER/PHOTOGRAPHER 

Creative,  high  energy,  aggressive  staf¬ 
fer  needed  immediately.  Colorful, 
community  weekly  in  suburbs  one  hour 
from  Baltimore  or  Philly.  Reputable 
chain,  many  advancement  opportunities. 
Beat  reporting,  photography  experience 
necessary.  Must  be  able  to  find  a  story 
and  tell  it  well,  and  make  extraordinary 
pictures  out  of  ordinary  events.  Elec¬ 
tronic  darkroom,  Mac  experience  helpful. 
Personal  photo  equipment  preferred. 
"ExperierKed'  beginner  possible  good 
candidate.  Rush  resume,  work  samples, 
etc.  to:  Publisher,  The  Newark  Post,  1 53 
E.  Chestnut  Hill  Rd.,  Newark,  DE  1971 1 . 

REPORTER 

The  Shdbyville  News,  an  ovwjrd-winning 
daily,  wants  a  reporter  with  3-4  years 
experience.  Candidate  must  be  accurate, 
detail-oriented,  thorough,  good  at 
analyzing  issues,  flexible  and  know  how 
to  make  complicated  stories  reader 
friendly.  Send  letter,  resume,  clips 
and  reference  to:  Scarlett  Syse,  Editor, 
The  Shelbyville  News,  PO  Box  750, 
Shelbyville,  IN  46176. 


Use  the  Classified 
Ad  Pages  of 
E&P! 

E&P's  Classified  Section  is  where  you'll  find  the 
used  equipment  you  need,  sell  the  used  equip¬ 
ment  you  wont  to  sell,  discover  new  employment 
opportunities  and  hire  the  key  people  who  will 
moke  your  newspaper  run. 

E&P  Classified  contains  up  to  10  pages  of  new, 
fresh  and  up-to-date  classified  listings  every  week ! 

Rates  and  order  form  are  in  this  section.  To  place 
your  classified  ad  call  212*675*4380,  mail  it  to: 
E&P  Classified  Department,  1 1  West  19th  St., 

New  York,  NY  10011 ,  or  fax  us  to  insure  accuracy 
at  (212)  929-1259. 


EOT 


E&P  Classified 

...the  difference  is  in  the  results 
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Media  Grapevine 

Al  Newspaper  Jobs  large  ASmol  Papers  InexperKive 

To  start  subscription  today  cal  1  -602-797-251 1 

$6.96 Issue  $19.96(4)  $3e.96(12)oiMn4ch«kiK 
Medh&ip>»ine>  H»<sipipirJob>.117W.  Hi>ritonB^Sijil»R‘3<7CNciigft,l.  COSOS 

1  -900-787-7800  for  Jobs  via  the  phone  si.vvptrmn 
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REPORTER 

Crain's  Detroit  Business  seeks  an 
enthusiastic  REPORTER  to  cover  small 
business  sector.  Applicant  must  have 
several  years  business  reporting,  with 
some  future  writing  desirable  and 
understand  basic  business  concepts. 
Must  Furnish  6-8  clips  that  demons¬ 
trate  solid  beat  reporting,  a  flair  for 
enterprise  and  feature  writing.  We  offer 
excellent  benefits,  including  pension/ 
profit  sharing.  Send  resume/clips  to 
and  salary  guidelines  to: 

Kelly  Jewett 

Crain  Communications  Inc 
1400  Woodbridge 

Detroit,  Ml  48207-3187 

EOE/M/F/V/D 

SKJRTS  EDITOR 

Are  you  a  creative,  high-energy,  detail- 
oriented  editor  with  supervisory  exper¬ 
ience  on  a  daily  sparts  sectian? 
Gannetf s  first  newspaper  (AM,  35,000 
daily/50,000  Sunday),  in  scenic, 
family-oriented  Finger  Lakes  area  of 
Upstate  New  York,  seeks  an  editor  wrho 
has  demonstrated  that  he  or  she  knows 
how  to  get  the  best  out  of  every  staffer 
and  every  inch  of  space  to  produce  an 
exciting  sports  section.  High  school 
teoms,  auto  racing.  Class  A  baseball 
and  college  hockey  ore  our  key  sports. 
Send  your  resume  and  a  recent  week's 
sports  sections  to  Charles  Nutt,  Editor, 
Star-Gazette,  201  Baldwin  St.,  Elmira, 
NY  14901 .  The  Star-Gazette  and  Gan¬ 
nett  are  equal  opportunity  employers. 

SPORTS  EDITOR 

Fulltime  for  Midwest  Mon-Saturday 
daily.  Previous  editing,  layout  and 
headline  experience  helpful.  Good  start¬ 
ing  salary  plus  benefits.  Send  resume 
arxl  clips  to  Joyce  McCullough,  News- 
Tribune,  426  Second  Street,  LaSalle, 
IL  61301  M/F  EOE. 

SPORTS/G.A.  REPORTER  for  excellence- 
minded  twice  weekly.  Strong  entry  level 
car>didates  considered.  The  Raton  Range, 
PO  Box  1068,  Raton,  NM  87740.  Fax 
(505)  445-2723. 

SPORTS  LAYOUT  EDITOR 

Qualified  candidates  must  hove  color 
experience  at  a  medium  to  major  daily 
newspaper.  Experience  on  a  Sports  Desk 
isessential.  E.O.E.  M/F/Vet/Disabled. 
Send  resume  and  clips  to  Box  6394, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

THE  DULUTH  NEWS-TRIBUNE,  a 
Knight-Ridder  newspaper  with  60,000 
circulation  daily/83,000  Sunday, 
has  two  vacancies  on  its  universal 
copy  desk.  Looking  for  talented  editors 
who  can  write  bright  headlines,  design 
compelling  news  and  feature  layouts, 
skillfully  select  and  edit  stories. 
Newspaper  will  hove  new  front  end  sys¬ 
tem  installed  in  early  1 994'  experience 
with  pagination,  AP  Leaf  Desk  and 
Macintosh  is  a  plus.  Duluth  is  a 
picturesque  city  built  on  a  bluff  over¬ 
looking  Lake  ^perior.  Great  outdoors 
activities  summer  and  winter.  Send 
resume,  clips,  page  layouts  to:  Holly 
Gruber,  Executive  News  Editor,  Duluth 
News-Tribune,  PO  Box  1 69000,  Duluth, 
MN  55816-9000.  No  phone 
calls,  please. 


TAKE  CHARGE  EDITOR/WRITER  needed 
for  New  York  City  Entrepreneurial  Tele¬ 
communications  Company.  Handle 
internal/external  publications,  press 
releases,  articles,  assist  with 
speeches,  media,  etc.  Desktop  publish¬ 
ing,  five  years  doily  newspaper  or 
equivalent  corporate  communications/ 
PR  ogenry  writing  experience  required. 
Knowledge  of  video  production/ 
scriptwriting  helpful.  Excellent  bene¬ 
fits,  opportunity.  Please  include 
salary  objectives.  Reply  to  Box  6511, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

TEXAS  DAILY  is  taking  applica¬ 
tions  for  Editor  for  our  planned  Span¬ 
ish  Language  Weekly.  Must  be  capable 
of  trandotion,  layout  and  editing  of  new 
product.  Small  staff  to  start.  Newspa¬ 
per  is  located  in  a  growing  market. 
Please  send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  6479,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MAILRCX^M 

FOREMAN 

Mailroom/Packaging  Center 
The  News  and  Observer,  Raleigh,  NC, 
has  need  for  an  experienced  packaging 
center  Foreman.  Excellent  interpersonal 
skills  and  a  proven  record  of  quality  im¬ 
provement  are  essential.  We  offer  com¬ 
petitive  salary  and  benefits.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  letter  of  application  to  The 
News  and  Observer,  Personnel  Office, 
PO  Box  191,  Raleigh,  NC  27602. 

MAILER  FOR  LEAD  POSITION  at 
small  Seattle  daily.  Weeknights, 
5-1 1 :30.  Set  up,  operate,  maintain 
Kirk-Rudy  inserter  and  Labeler.  2nd 
Class  postal  form  preparation.  Previ¬ 
ous  experience  required.  Job  opens  late 
Sept.  Resume  and  Salary  requirements 
to  DJC  Mailer,  Box  1 1 050,  Seottle, 
WA  98111.  EEO. 

MARKETING 

MID  SIZE  TEXAS  DAILY  is  taking 
applications  for  a  Marketing/ 
Promotion  Manager.  Newspaper  is 
located  in  a  growing  market.  Please 
send  resume  and  salary  requirements  to 
Box  6481,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SALES/MARKETING 
Immediate  entry  level  position  for 
creative,  self  starter  as  a  sales 
person  to  introduce  new  computer  pro¬ 
duct.  Person  must  be  a  team  player, 
who  is  not  afraid  to  take  the  initiative. 
1-3  years  sales  experience  preferred. 
Copy  writing  skills  and  computer  knowl¬ 
edge  a  plus.  Position  is  New  York  City 
based.  Zone  2  applicants  respond  imme¬ 
diately.  Box  6496,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MARKETING  RESEARCH 

RESEARCH  MANAGER  needed  at  Mid¬ 
west  daily  to  conduct  primary  research 
for  marketing  and  editorial  projects. 
Strong  verbal  and  written  communica¬ 
tion  skills  required,  along  with  a 
college  degree  ond  two  years  relevant 
research  experience.  Send  resume  and 
salary  history  to  Box  6509,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

When  an  archer  misses  the  mark,  he 
turns  and  looks  for  the  fault  within 
himself  Failure  to  hit  the  bulls-eye  is 
never  the  fault  of  the  target.  To  improve 
your  aim-improve  yourself 

Gilbert  Ariand 


POSTAL  AFFAIRS 


POSTAL  AFFAIRS  MANAGER 

OF  NATIONAL  NEWSPAPER 

Investor's  Business  Daily,  Ameri¬ 
ca's  fastest  growing  newspaper  with 
over  165,000  in  circulation,  is  search¬ 
ing  for  a  self-starter  to  join  our  team 
as  National  Postal  Affairs  Manager 
in  Los  Angeles.  Excellent  opportunity 
with  responsibility  over  all  clas¬ 
ses  of  mail.  Specific  duties  in¬ 
clude:  monogement  of  2nd  Class  func¬ 
tions  and  P.O.  regulations,  3541 's, 
additional  entry  points,  mail 
complaints,  and  maintaining  P.O. 
relations.  Candidate  MUST  hove  2nd 
Class  experience,  a  4-year  degree,  3-5 
years  postal  affairs  and  related 
circulation  management  experience,  as 
well  as  knowledge  of  word  processing 
and  Lotus  123  or  equivalent.  Please 
send  resume  with  salary  requirements 
and  cover  letter  to:  POSTAL  AFFAIRS 
MANAGER,  PO  BOX  66520,  LOS 
ANGELES,  CA  90066. 

PHOTCXzRAPHY 

PHOTO  DEPARTMENT  MANAGER 
The  San  Antonio  Egress-News  is  seek¬ 
ing  an  experienceci,  aggressive,  man- 
r  for  its  award-winning  1 8-member 
to  Department.  Eight  to  Ten  years  ex¬ 
perience.  Management  and  field  experi¬ 
ence  a  must.  Experience  with  new  tech¬ 
nology  desired.  Must  do  all  budgets,  in¬ 
ventory  and  staff  management.  Send  re¬ 
sumes  and  portfolios  to  Jay  Rogers, 
Assistant  Managing  Editor,  PO  Box 
2171,  San  Antonio  TX  78297-2171, 
by  S^t.  20. 

PRESSROOM 

ASSISTANT  PRESS  FOREMAN 
1 6,000  Daily  newspaper  in  central 
Illinois  seeks  highly  motivated 
person  with  Goss  Urbanite  daily  news¬ 
paper  background.  Cameraroom  -  Plate- 
room  -  Pressroom  -  Handling  Newsprint. 
Must  know  4-Color  stripping,  plate 
making  and  be  able  to  produce  top 
quality  4-Color.  Will  consider  Goss 
Community  experienced  person.  Great 
opportunity  for  right  person. 

Send  resume  to: 

PEKIN  DAILY  TIMES 
c/o  Bill  McClard 
PO  Box  430 
Pekin,  IL  61555 

PRESS  ROOM  MANAGER 

The  Dominion  Post,  a  7-day  morning 
publication,  in  Morgantown,  West 
Virginia  is  seeking  an  experienced 
manager  for  its  Press  Room  operations. 

Qualified  applicants  should  have 
5-10  years  offUt  experience  on  Goss 
Urbanite  Presses,  managerial  experi¬ 
ence,  including  quality  control  and 
preventative  maintenance,  along  with 
people  skills  is  essential. 

This  position  reports  directly  to  the 
Production  Director. 

We  offer  a  competitive  salary,  insur¬ 
ance,  pension  and  excellent  working 
environment  in  a  growing  community. 
Please  send  cover  letter,  resume,  salary 
history  and  salary  requirements  to: 

Ms.  Sharon  Mersing 
Personnel 

1251  Earl  L.  Core  Rd. 

Morgantown,  WV  26506-5896 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


PRESSROOM 


PRESSROOM  SUPERINTENDENT 
Hands-on  supervisor  in  a  7  1/2  unit 
Urbanite  operation,  producing  a 
16-17,000  AM  7-day  newspaper  with 
commercial  printing.  Must  hove  a  pro¬ 
ven  background  in  quality  reproduction 
and  maintenance.  Send  resume  to: 
Production  Director,  Portsmouth  Herald, 

1 1 1  Maplewood  Ave.,  Portsmouth,  NH 
03801 . 

PRODUCnON/TECH 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  Newspaper  Op¬ 
erations  Association  will  sponsor 
their  54th  annual  conference  at  the 
Sheraton  Toro  in  Danvers,  Massachusetts 
September  23rd  through  26th.  The 
conference  theme  for  this  year  is  "Team 
Building:  Continuous  Improvement  for 
the  '90s''. 

This  year's  program  includes 
sessions  Friday,  September  24,  on 
Team  Building,  Total  Quality 
Management,  Electronic  Information 
Services,  and  Productivity  Indica¬ 
tors.  There  will  also  be  a  program  cover¬ 
ing  "What's  New"  from  vendors 
perspectives. 

Saturday  topics  are  Electronic  Infor¬ 
mation  Services,  Disaster  Preven¬ 
tion  and  Recovery,  Regulatory  Update 
and  a  session  on  Big  Ideas  from  Small 
Papers. 

For  registration  information  contact 
Henry  Gurski 
167  Hickoty  Hill  Road 
New  Britain,  CT  06052 
Phone  (203)  225-6027 

RESEARCH 

RESEARCH  MANAGER 
The  successful  candidate  will  be 
responsible  for  developing  sales  presen¬ 
tations  and  reports  through  the  use  of 
primary  and  secondary  data  sources, 
and  will  coordinate  and  consult  on  both 
in-house  and  outside  research  projects. 
Must  hove  the  ability  to  evaluate  and 
interpret  data  sources  and  report  find¬ 
ings  and  trends  to  management.  Also 
responsible  for  advertising  promotion 
projects  and  circulation  trend  report¬ 
ing.  Position  reports  to  the  Marketing 
Director  but  will  assist  other 
departments  with  their  research  needs. 

The  position  requires  strong  organiza¬ 
tional  and  analytical  skills,  atten¬ 
tion  to  detail/accuracy  and  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  adhere  to  strict  deadlines. 
lElM  and  Macintosh  computer  experi-ence 
required,  newspaper  and/or  media 
background  woulcl  be  helpful.  Salary 
commensurate  with  experience  plus 
choice  of  benefit  packages.  Please  send 
your  resume  and  salary  history  to  James 
F.  Normandin,  Marketing  Director,  New 
Haven  Register,  40  Sargent  Dr.,  New 
Haven,  CT  0651 1 . 

_ SALES _ 

SALES 

Move  to  sunny  Albuquerque 

A  weekly  180,000  circulation.  Alter¬ 
nate  Delivery  Service  seeking  sales 
professionals  to  sell  ROP-Print  & 
Deliver  &  Reprint  distribution.  Send 
resume/ solary  requirements: 

NEWS  EXPRESS 
3738  HAWKINS  NE,  SUITE  B 
ALBUQUERQUE,  NM  87109 
or  Fax  to:  (505)  344-9024 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 

Effective  January  1, 1993 


LINE  ADS 

1  week-$7.50  per  line 

2  weeks- $6.60  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-$5.75  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-S4.95  per  line,  per  issue. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week-$3.95  per  line 

2  weeks-S3.25  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-$2.76  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-  $2.55  per  line,  per  issue. 


Add  $8.00  per  insertion  for  box  service.  Add  $4.50  per  insertion  for  box  service. 
Count  os  an  additional  line  in  copy.  Count  as  on  additional  line  In  copy. 

Count  approximately  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 
3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

Deadline:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  for  Saturday's  issue. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logos,  etc.,  on  classified  ads  charged 
the  toltowing  rates  per  column  inch,  per  insortiorr:  1  time,  $90;  2  to  5  times,  $85; 
6  to  13  times,  $80;  14  to  26  times  $75;  27  to  52  times  $70. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 
Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  rrrailed  each  day  os  they  are  received. 


Company. 


Classification _ 

Authorized  Signature . 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


PROFESSIONAL  customer  oriented  Ad 
Director,  strong  in  marketing,  pronx}- 
tions  and  budg^  planning  seeks  General 
Manager  or  Ad  Director  position  with 
daily.  Respond  to  Box  6464,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  PROFESSIONAL 
Self  motivated,  aggressive  revenue 
producer  over  25  years  experierKe  - 
Hortre  delivery  -  Single  copy  sales  at 
major  metropolitan  publication.  Seeking 
middle  management  position  with 
opportunity  for  odvarKement. 

Call  Joe  (516)  679-8549 

STREET  SALES 

Early  retiree  would  like  to  handle  your 
street  sales  operation.  Excellent  health, 
with  years  of  experierKe  as  Circulation 
Manager.  Zones  6,4,3.  Reply  to  Box 
6506,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


AWARD-winnirrg  business  writer  wonts 
to  put  her  sto^-breoking  skills  to 
work  lor  100,000-plus  paper/ maga¬ 
zine.  B.A.  in  economics.  Can  sift  through 
finarKial  data  and  SEC  documents  to 
find  the  real  story.  Expertise  in  bank¬ 
ing,  real  estate,  insurorKe  arxJ  busi¬ 
ness  law.  Sleuthing  skills  include 
public  document  and  data  base  re¬ 
search.  For  resume  and  clips  call  (310) 
305-1070. 

AWARD-WINNING  11 -year  pro^ 
travel,  features,  business.  Will 
vrrite  or  edit  in  Zones  3,  4,  6.  Reply  to 
Box  6504,  Editor  &  PuUisher. 

EXPATRIATE  WANTS  TO  REPATRIATE. 
Financial  journalist,  42,  after  12 
years  in  Europe,  seeks  post  in 
Rockies/Southwest  or  New  England. 
BSJ  (Florida),  MALD  (Fletcher).  Extensive 
wire  experierKe.  Daily  and  magazine 
bockground.  Fluent  Spanish.  Visiting 
States  October.  Tel:  Albion  Land, 
Madrid  (341)  351-1889.  Fax 
585-0049. 

HARDWORKING,  talented  Zone  9 
editor;  award-winning  reporter,  seeks 
new  challenge;  now  at  60,000  chain. 
Proven  leader,  teacher,  and  motivator; 
big  on  local  news,  problem-solving.  Lets 
talk;  You'll  hire  me.  Box  6476,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


HAVE  EXPERIENCE,  ten  years'  clip¬ 
pings,  living  in  southern  England  one 
year.  Seeking  outlets  (or  articles: 
travel,  living,  women's  issues,  etc., 
in  UK.  Contact  Jean  Webster,  41  Bock 
Lane,  Ceme  Abbas,  Dorset  DT2  7JW, 
UK. 

Part-time  editorial  writer  with  31 
national,  state  awards.  I  would  like 
to  see  what  I  could  do  writing  editor¬ 
ials  full-time.  If  you  would,  too, 
reply  to  box  6513,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER  has  4  years  recent 
work  in  high  school  and  college.  De¬ 
pendable  and  eager  (or  Zones  2,  5,  9. 
Coll  Kim  at  (602)  296-4631. 

SPORTS  WRITER,  with  three  years  exper¬ 
ience  in  coverage  of  high  school  and 
major  college  sports  for  small  daily, 
seeks  position  in  mid-sized  daily 
sports  department.  Reply  to  Box  6488, 
editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  WANTS  to  break  new  ground 
(or  metro  daily  covering  gay  and  les¬ 
bian  issues  that  extend  beyorKi  aids  and 
activist  demonstrations.  Four  years 
daily  newspaper  experience  covering 
City  Hall  and  education  beats  could  be 
focused  on  an  area  newspapers  are 
failing  to  adequately  address.  Write  to 
Box  6487,  Editor  &  Publislier. 

TIPOFFS!  —  Washington,  DC,  story 
LEADS  (spot  news,  features,  business) 
and/or  coverage  for  newspaper  of 
5,000  to  major  metro.  Ideas  you 
WON'T  see  elsewhere  crafted  to  meet 
your  needs  by  ex-Wash.  Post/wire 
service  reporter-editor.  FAX  inquiry  to 
(703)  799-8766  or  Editor,  Jenkins  Hill 
Publishing  Co.,  8416  W.  Blvd.  Dr., 
Alexandria,  VA  22308.  Try  it,  it's 
free  (at  first).  If  you  like  it,  we'll 
make  a  deal! 


PROOFREADER.  Fast,  accurate,  depend¬ 
able.  10  years  experience.  Excellent 
lefererKes.  Phone:  (509)  747-8603. 


FREE  PHOTOS 


FREE  PHOTO  OFFER!  Successful  stock 
photographer  works  free/trovels  free/ 
doesn't  need  your  money/needs  your 
assignment  (or  travel,  business, 
feature,  etc.  USA/world  photos. 
Details:  Jeff  (201)  773-7966. 


.  E&p  Employment  ZONE  CHART 

\  Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 


No.  of  Insertions: _ Amount  Enclosed:  $ _ 

EditorS'Publisher 

1 1  West  19th  Street,  NY.  NY  1001 1 .  (212)  675-4380,  FAX  (212)  929-1259. 
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by  Charles  Overby 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

ACADEMIC  LEADERS  SOFT 
ON  FIRST  AMENDMENT 


TOO  MANY  ACADEMIC  leaders 
have  become  soft  on  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment. 

Journalism  school  deans,  in  particu¬ 
lar,  should  be  using  their  leadership 
and  their  resources  to  protect  unpopu¬ 
lar  speech. 

Instead,  many  deans  and  professors 
are  cozying  up  to  speech  codes  and 
valuing  politically  correct  speech  above 
free  speech. 

More  than  ever  before,  journalism 
and  mass  communications  professors 
are  unwilling  to  get  involved  in  the 
struggle  for  First  Amendment  values 
on  their  campuses. 

The  most  fragile  element  in  the  First 
Amendment  is  unpopular  speech.  Yet, 
that  is  where  the  most  people  get  soft 
on  the  First  Amendment.  The  First 
Amendment  was  not  adopted  to  pro¬ 
tect  popular  or  majority  thoughts.  It 
was  not  written  to  undergird  concepts 
that  are  politically  correct  at  any  given 
time. 


(Overby  is  associated  with  the  Freedom 
Forum.  The  article  is  adapted  from  a 
speech  he  gave  at  the  Freedom  Forum 
Media  Studies  Center  Leadership  Institute 
lurtcheon.) 


UBONONMOa  V\IOlld 
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Get  your  copy  of 

AdNews 

Ad  News  is  Australia’s  top  selling  marketing,  advertising  and 
media  magazine. 

Each  fortnight  you'H  benefit  from  Ad  News’  unique  Insights 
Into  trends,  new  davelopments  and  successful  strategies. 
Special  reports  cover  breakthrough  campaigns,  topical  Issues 
affecting  marketers  as  well  as  TV,  magazines,  direct  marketing, 
top  sales  promotion,  advertisers  and  media  outlets. 

It's  your  essential  source  of  Information  and  trends  from 
Downunder. 


Post  to:  Ad  News,  GPO  Box  606, 

Sydney,  NSW,  2001 ,  Australia. 
Please  send  me  26  Issues  (1  year)  of  Ad 
News  for  A$200.  I  enclose  my  cheque/ 
money  order  for  A$200. 

NAME: _ 

ADDRESS: _ _ 


CITY: _ STATE: _ ZIP; _ 

YAFFA  PUBLISHING  GROUP  PTY  LTD  ACN  002  699  354 
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It  was  written  specifically  to  protect 
the  right  of  people  to  say  whatever 
they  want,  no  matter  how  unpopular  or 
politically  incorrect. 

Where  are  our  leaders  on  college 
campuses? 

Too  often,  they  are  on  the  wrong 
side,  the  side  that  believes  speech  can 
be  regulated  for  greater  social  good. 

Our  journalism  schools  should  be 
the  first  to  stand  up  against  any  kind  of 
sanctions  against  unpopular  speech. 

Sadly,  the  move  toward  mass  com¬ 


munications  and  away  from  pure  jour¬ 
nalism  has  contributed  to  this  shrink¬ 
ing  defense  of  the  First  Amendment. 

That  is  true  in  the  communications 
industry  as  well  as  on  college  campus¬ 
es. 

The  communications  lines  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  blur.  In  our  developing  In¬ 
formation  Age,  we  will  draw  fewer  and 
fewer  distinctions  between  television 
and  cable,  between  computers  and 
telephones,  maybe  even  between  news¬ 
papers. 

Government  regulations  dominate 
some  of  those  industries.  The  big  ques¬ 
tion  is:  Will  communications  leaders 
allow  government- imposed  regulations 
to  invade  previously  unregulated  areas 
of  news  and  information? 

The  entire  communications  business 
stands  at  a  crossroads. 

The  leaders  of  American  communi¬ 
cations  must  make  sure  the  First 
Amendment  continues  to  shape  the 
future  of  the  news  and  information 
business. 

On  college  campuses,  the  blurred 
lines  of  mass  communications  must 
not  diminish  the  importance  of  the 


First  Amendment. 

That  means  all  the  disciplines  of 
mass  communications  must  put  their 
top  value  on  the  First  Amendment. 

It  means  communications  deans  and 
professors  must  be  willing  to  get  their 
hands  dirty.  Protecting  unpopular 
speech  is  not  an  exercise  in  cleanli¬ 
ness. 

Unpopular  speech  often  is  repug¬ 
nant  and  irresponsible  but  it  is  —  or 
should  he  —  protected  by  the  First 
Amendment. 


Speech  codes  of  any  kind,  no  matter 
how  well  intentioned,  represent  the 
first  cracks  in  the  First  Amendment. 
Campus  administrators,  like  govern¬ 
ment  administrations,  have  no  busi¬ 
ness  setting  rules  that  relate  to  speech. 

If  speech  codes  have  been  proposed 
for  your  campus  and  you  have  sat  qui¬ 
etly  by,  you  have  failed  as  a  leader.  You 
cannot  be  a  true  leader  in  journalism 
and  mass  communications  and  sit  on 
the  sidelines  when  free  speech  is 
threatened. 

In  a  basketball  game,  when  time  is 
running  out  and  the  score  is  close,  the 
mark  of  a  leader  is  a  player  who  wants 
the  ball.  Too  many  of  you  do  not  want 
the  ball. 

You  are  sitting  on  the  sidelines  or, 
worse,  helping  the  other  side,  the 
speech  regulators. 

While  you  are  looking  the  other  wav, 
something  dangerous  is  happening. 
Speech  codes  and  the  concept  of 
teaching,  developing  or  insuring  polit¬ 
ically  correct  speech  are  gaining  wider 
popular  acceptance. 

(See  Shop  Talk  on  page  34) 
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More  than  ever  before,  journalism  and  mass 
communications  professors  are  unwilling 
to  get  involved  in  the  struggle  for  First  Amendment 
values  on  their  campuses. 


The  1993  E&P  International  Year  Book 
has  a  new  section!  "Wh&s  Where" 


SECTION  I:  U.S.  daily  newspapers,  daily  newspaper 
personnel,  national  newspapers,  tabloid  newspapers,  new 
dailies,  suspensions,  newsprint  statistics,  newspaper 
groups  under  common  ownership,  special  service  dailies, 
action/hot  line  editors,  employee  and  carrier  publications. 
★  New  for  1993  is  a  state  map  at  the  beginning  of 
each  state's  listing  which  shows  the  location  of  each 
daily  newspaper  and  the  metropolitan  statistical  areas 
for  each  state. 

SECTION  II:  Weekly  newspapers,  black  newspapers, 
religious  newspapers,  foreign-language  newspapers, 
military  newspapers  and  college  and  university  newspapers. 

SECTION  III:  Canadian  daily  newspapers,  newspaper 
groups  under  common  ownership,  weekly  newspapers, 
foreign-language  newspapers,  tabloids,  carriers  and 
employee  publications,  and  action/hot  line  editors. 


YearBook 


1993 


SECTION  IV:  Newspapers  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Ireland,  newspapers  of  Europe,  the  Caribbean 
region.  Central  America  and  Mexico,  South  America, 
Africa,  the  Middle  East,  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  Territories. 

SECTION  V:  News,  picture  and  press  services, 
feature,  news  and  picture  syndicate  services,  comic 
section  groups  and  networks,  newspaper-distributed 
magazine  sections,  and  art  and  mat  services. 

SECTION  VI:  Equipment,  suppliers  and  services  with 
a  directory  of  company  names,  products  and  services, 
plus  production  personnel  pay  scales  and  top  minimum 
scales  for  reporters. 

SECTION  VII:  NAA  roster,  associations  and  clubs, 
representatives,  various  membership  directories,  schools 
of  journalism,  newspaper  films,  brokers,  appraisers, 
clipping  bureaus,  unions,  promotion  services,  ombuds¬ 
men,  press  and  radio-tv  correspondents,  US. 
Correspondents  Association  Association  of  American 
Correspondents  in  London,  and  more. 

★  NEW  SECTION  FOR  1993 

SECTION  VIII:  Who's  Where:  a  complete  listing 
of  all  daily  and  weekly  newspaper  personnel  in  alpha¬ 
betical  order  by  last  name  with  their  title,  newspaper  at 
which  they  are  located,  and  their  telephone  number. 

Order  your  own  E&P 
International  Year  Book  today! 

Look  for  the  enclosed  order  card  in  this  issue  of  E&P  and 
mail  it  along  with  your  payment  to: 

Editor  &  Publisher,  YearBook,  11  West  19th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10011-4234. 


Or  to  charge  your  order  to  your  Visa/MC  account  call 
(212)  675-4380. 


How  todays  news  executive 
gets  aheadstart  on  the  future. 

The  Freedom  Forum  Media  Studies  Center 
Technology  Seminars  for  Newsroom  Managers 


Participants  have  come  from: 

ABC-TVNews 
The  Arizona  Republic  (Phoenix) 
Asbuiy  Park  (NJ)  Press 
Associated  Press 
The  Boston  Globe 
The  Boston  Phoenix 
Capital  Cities/ABC 
The  Central  New  Jersey  Home  News 
(New  Brunswick,  NJ) 
The  Christian  Science  Monitor 
CNN 

Daily  News  (New  York) 
DCI  Publishing 
Dallas  Times  Heiald 
The  Detroit  News 
El  Diario 
El  Nuevo  Herald 
Gannett  Westchester- Rockland  Newspapers 
Group  W  Television 
The  Hartford  (CT)  Courant 
The  (Everen.WA)  Herald 
John  Blair  Communications,  Inc. 
Journal  &  Constitution  (Atlanta) 
The  Kansas  City  (MO)  Star/Times 
KSL-TV  (Salt  Lake  City) 
KYW-TV  (Philadelphia) 
La  Opinion  (Los  Angeles) 
La  Prensa  (New  York) 
The  Los  Angeles  Times 
The  MacNeil/Lehrer  NewsHour 
The  Milwaukee  Journal 
New  York  Amsterdam  News 
New  York  Newsday 
The  New  York  Times 
The  News  &  Observer  (Raleigh,  NC) 
Newspaper  Association  of  America  (NAA) 
Newsweek 
The  Oakland  (CA)  Tribune 
The  Orange  County  (CA)  Raster 
Ottaway  Newspapers,  Inc. 
The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
The  Record  (Beigen  County,  NJ) 
Respekt  (Czechoslovakia) 
Reuters 

Rocky  Mountain  News  (Denver) 
The  Seattle  Times 
The  Tennessean  (Nashville) 
Time  Magazine 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report 
USA  TODAY 
The  Wall  Street  Journal 
The  Washington  Post 
WABC-TV  (New  York) 
WCBS-AM  Radio  (New  York) 
WNBC-TV  (New  York) 
WNYW-TV  (New  York) 
WPK-TV  (New  York) 
WWOR-TV  (New  Jersey) 
WXIA-TV  (Atlanta) 
WXTV-TV  (Secaucus,  NJ) 


Technological  convergence  drives  todays  newsroom  - 
and  is  recasting  the  role  of  the  newsroom  manager. 

The  Freedom  Forum  Media  Studies  Center,  formerly 
the  Gannett  Center  for  Media  Studies,  sponsors  a  two-day 
seminar  for  newsroom  manners  called  “Newsroom  Technology: 
The  Next  Generation.”  The  seminar  provides  a  broad  overview 
of  how  news  executives  can  best  manage  changing  technologies 
to  improve  news  gathering,  editing  and  delivery. 

“The  Next  Generation”  draws  speakers  from  the  media 
industries  and  scholars  who  explain  the  issues  and  forecast 
trends  in  newsroom  technology  from  the  information  highway 
and  Internet  to  virtual  reality. 

Selected  managers  are  from  newspapers,  newsmagazines, 
television,  news  services  and  other  news  operations 
from  the  United  States  and  other  countries,  meeting 
together  for  a  unique  personal  experience. 

For  example,  news  seminar  sessions  have  included  Bill  Dedman, 
a  Pulitzer-prize  winning  investigative  reporter  and  former 
Media  Studies  Center  fellow,  bringing  computer-assisted  reporting 
into  the  mainstream  of  todays  newsroom;  Geoffrey  W.  Holmes 
of  Time  Warner  Inc. ,  charting  the  course  of  the  information  highway; 
former  fellow  and  television  producer  Adam  Clayton  Powell  III, 
forecasting  the  future  of  television  news;  former  fellow  Roger  Fidler 
of  Knight-Ridder  Information  Design  Laboratory,  describing 
the  elearonic  newspaper  of  the  future;  and  Elizabeth  St.  J.  Loker 
of  The  Washington  Post,  on  managing  technological  change 
in  the  newsroom. 

“The  Next  Generation”  also  has  site  visits  to  major 
New  York  media  organizations  and  hands-on  connections 
in  the  Centers  Technology  Laboratory,  featuring  more 
than  a  dozen  newsroom  systems. 

“The  Next  Generation”  gives  newsroom  managers  the 
exceptional  opportunity  to  explore  todays  emerging  technologies 
and  prepare  for  tomorrows  specialized  newsroom. 

For  frinher  information  please  contact: 

JI^The  Fieedom  Forum 
M^a  Studies  Qnter 

Columbia  University 

2950  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10027 


